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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


WHAT IS CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


The latest popular concept in education 
is ereativeness. We hear of creative think- 
ng, creative teaching, creative expression, 
nd the like. We are urged to believe that 
all children are capable of creating useful 

nd beautiful things and that schools 

ould provide much more generous op- 
portunity for this than they do at 
present. 

The advocates of provision for creative- 

bss, however, have widely different notions 

to what it consists of. One party holds 
that anything is creative that a child pro- 
duces for the first time. It is creative if it 
is new to him. Obviously in this sense 
freativeness may indeed be widespread. 
The quality of the product is not the dis- 
inguishing factor but the uniqueness that 
it has in the experience of the producer. 
Teachers generally, therefore, may aspire 
i call forth creative expression from chil- 
dren of all sorts and conditions. School 

stems may, and probably will, vie with 
ch other in the quantity of verse, art 
objects, music, and drama that they turn 
out. The common branches will to some 
ixtent yield their time-honored place of 
dominance in favor of subjects and activ- 
ities still frequently regarded as fads and 
generally considered minor rather than 

ajor studies. 


There is, however, another view of cre- 
ativeness. According to this view a prod- 
uct is truly creative only when it is unique 
not alone in the experience of the maker 
but of mankind generally. The verse must 
have its own rhythm, its own peculiar turn 
of expression. The drawing must reflect 
an individual reaction to the object, a par- 
ticular way of seeing it and of portraying 
what is seen. In short, to be creative is 
to be original. 

Obviously not many pupils can hope to 
attain this sort of excellence, nor would 
their teachers be able to recognize it if 
they could. To be able to say that this 
poem or this picture is original and of 
high quality is both to know poetry or 
painting as few know it and to have a criti- 
cal discernment as rare as it is useful. The 
teacher must himself be an artist and a 
good judge of art. At the same time he 
must be aware that originality in this nar- 
row sense will be met with but seldom. 
It can be encouraged or influenced but it 
cannot be directly taught. It does not 
lend itself to school grading or formal 
programs and it cannot be had on call. 
One success outweighs many failures, and 
the pupil himself will often fail to recog- 
nize his best for what it is. Not least of 
all, original work must be honored at the 
expense of any amount of well meant medi- 
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ocrity. The creative artist must be singled 
out for special praise, made to realize that 
he excels, and encouraged to go forward 
with his endeavor, even if it be at the 
expense of other worthy interests. 

The methods likely to be successful in 
the discovery and encouragement of those 
with real talent in one or more of the arts 
of expression are as yet but little known. 
So far they have been practiced in the 
studio rather than in the school, and even 
so only a few among thousands who aspire 
attain to any real eminence in the various 
fields. One teacher of dramatic art esti- 
mates that perhaps one in a thousand of 
his students displays something of genius. 
It appears evident that creative expression 
in the sense in which this man uses that 
phrase is not something to be induced 
wholesale. It seems doubtful, moreover, 
whether it is a thing that public schools 
can hope to do much about in any case, 
certainly for a long time to come. The 
teachers to encourage and direct it will not 
be available. 

To attach the adjective creative to every 
sincere effort at self-expression that boys 
and girls in school put forth is of doubtful 
value. That expression, in an appropriate 
medium, should have a larger place in 
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schools throughout the country than it does 
at present is hardly open to question, 
Repetition for the fixing of facts and skills 
is undoubtedly still too marked a feature 
of school work. There is too little incentive 
or opportunity for the pupils to conceive 
ideas and attempt to embody them in ex. 
ternal form. Even when expression is fre- 
quently called for, it is likely to be too 
much a matter of routine. Consider, for 
example, how insistently pupils in reading 
have been asked to read aloud, to the 
exclusion of graphic and dramatic art. It 
may be worth while to popularize the arts 
by calling them creative, but doing so in- 
volves the danger of obscuring an impor- 
tant distinction. Schools will not profit 
from claiming more than they actually 
possess. Self-expression, like self-activity, 
is not a new shibboleth but it describes, 
nevertheless, with much accuracy precisely 
the sort of thing the schools can and should 
strive to foster in all children everywhere. 
It does not call for a unique quality that 
only the few are capable of, nor demand 
more critical acumen than teachers as we 
know them ean exercise. It is not sensa- 
tional and makes a poor war cry, but the 
after-effects of its use will probably be 
good. 
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-Bceptions of content. 


State Teachers College, 


The day of horizontal supervision seems 
to be passing. There was a time when the 
general supervision of the eight grades of 
the elementary school was broken up, hori- 
zontally, into three or more slices. We had 
one general supervisor for the kindergar- 
ten-primary section, one for the interme- 
diate grades, and one for the grammar 
grades. As a result, the codrdination se- 
cured was horizontal—between all the 
primary grades of the school system—and 
the principal of each elementary school 
found his school split into three schools. 
These three schools were often ruled over 
by supervisors with three different teaching 
philosophies, with three different concep- 
tions of method, with three different con- 
There was little ar- 
ticulation, within each school, between the 
three sections. The principal found him- 
self dictated to by three masters. The 
teachers suffered. The pupils suffered. 

But this day of horizontal supervision is 
passing. We have seen the absurdity of it 
all. We have discovered what we should 
have discovered long ago, that supervision 
should be vertical, that the codrdination 
should be between the eight grades within 
each school, not between the primary 
grades of all schools, the intermediate 
grades of all schools, and the grammar 
grades of all schools. We see now that the 
problem of the elementary school in the 
factory district of our city differs widely 
from the problem of the elementary school 
in the wealthy residential district, and we 
ve that supervision of teaching should, 
therefore, be unitary as to school. 





PRINCIPAL SUPERVISION WITH INCOMPETENT PRINCIPALS 


JoHN H. ButTLER 


San Francisco, California 


Knowing all this, the good superintend- 
ent of schools today is trying a new pro- 
gram. He is doing away with the several 
general supervisors, or directors, who for- 
merly split the elementary schools into 
three or more horizontal slices, and he is 
replacing them with one deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools. 
He is building up his corps of special sub- 
ject supervisors. Not only music, art, and 
handwriting are given special supervisors, 
but also reading, arithmetic, history, and 
the like. He is making each elementary 
principal solely responsible for the better- 
ment of instruction within that school, thus 
definitely fixing responsibility. The special 
supervisors become staff officers attached to 
the office of the superintendent, or deputy 
superintendent in charge of elementary 
education. They go out to supervise only 
on call, calls to be made by the principals, 
who, it must be remembered, are held re- 
sponsible if the records show no calls are 
made. 

This program seems far better than the 
old one, but certain difficulties sadly ham- 
per its efficient working out in some cities. 
What the writer thinks to be the greatest 
difficulty is presented in this discussion. 
The solution proposed has never been tried 
out, to the writer’s knowledge. 


THE SITUATION 


Our city has twelve elementary schools. 
Every principal is a woman; the youngest 
is 40; the oldest two are 72. None of the 
principals has had professional training 
beyond a two-year normal school course, 
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some have had less. None has taken any 
summer session or extension work in the 
last ten years, and there is grave doubt 
that any have done much professional 
reading lately in either books or maga- 
zines. Practically all of the twelve secured 
their positions by seniority or by school 
politics. Tenure in this city is such that it 
is virtually impossible to demote a prin- 
cipal, let alone dismiss one, without stirring 
up a political hotbed that would do the 
whole system irreparable harm. 

A new superintendent is hired. He is 
expected to get results, but, at the same 
time, he faces two handicaps. First, he 
knows that his principals, as well as many 
of his teachers, are not only unfit but an- 
tagonistic to him because he represents 
change. Second, he knows that the school 
board majority that dismissed the old su- 
perintendent and hired him is but a small 
majority, and that any grave quarrel be- 
tween him and his teachers may be disas- 
trous. He himself takes charge of the 
high school situation. The elementary 
schools he puts in charge of a skilled dep- 
uty superintendent. 

The deputy superintendent believes in a 
long-time program of supervision. He is 
unwilling to set up a temporary system of 
supervision that may get immediate re- 
sults, but is apt to start a precedent that is 
undesirable. He, therefore, determines to 
follow this program: 


1. Make each principal responsible for 
the supervision of instruction in her 
school. 

2. Use a corps of special subject super- 
visors who will call at a school only 
upon a request by the principal, or 
upon a request by a teacher with the 
principal’s O.K. 


The deputy superintendent realizes, 
however, that his principals are incapable, 
at present, of doing any worth-while su- 
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pervision. In fact, they have done no 
classroom supervision for years. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


The deputy superintendent, himself an 
expert supervisor, recommends and secures 
the employment of an assistant. This as- 
sistant is on hand at the opening of the 
school year. For the first two months the 
two spend their time getting acquainted 
with the system, with the principals, with 
the teachers, ete. They study the office rec- 
ords, and quietly make themselves so well 
acquainted with the existing course of 
study and the existing methods that they 
cannot be caught off guard. 

At the beginning of the third month, 
they select the principal who has the most 
possibilities, and is at the same time the 
most open-minded and friendly. This prin- 
cipal is relieved of her school for one 
month. The assistant takes charge of her 
school. The principal takes the assistant’s 
place as helper to the deputy superintend- 
ent. She is given to understand: (1) that 
she will go back to her school at the end of 
the month, and (2) that the deputy su- 
perintendent has selected her to help him 
in his supervisory program. From now on 
the deputy superintendent’s program has 
two aspects. 

The First Aspect: The relieved princi- 
pal, in truth, becomes the deputy’s assist- 
ant. She works with him in the office, ac- 
companies him in his supervisory visits, 
goes out on visits herself. In drawing upon 
her for aid, the deputy superintendent sets 
up conditions that make it necessary for 
her to read current professional literature, 
bring herself up to date. He even sends 
her—expenses paid by the school board— 
to educational conventions, or to another 
city to observe a special teaching technique 
so she can report it to him and to the other 
principals. He adroitly throws her into 
the best schoolrooms of the city system, 
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PRINCIPAL SUPERVISION 


then into the worst, then back into the 
rooms in her own school. Thus, she sees 
how her school compares with the best and 
the poorest. She learns intimately the 
other principals, as well as many of the 
finest teachers in the system. She collects 
for herself much mimeographed material, 
material casually handed to her by the 
deputy superintendent with the remark, 
“You may be interested in looking this 
over some time.’’ She is given modern 
books by the deputy superintendent—paid 
for by the school board. Thus she starts 
an up-to-date professional library. At the 
end of the month she goes back to her 
school, but not to the same school she left, 
for, due to the second aspect of the deputy 
superintendent’s program, several things 
have happened to her school. 

The Second Aspect: When the deputy 
superintendent’s assistant took charge of 
our principal’s school, he started a pro- 
gram of reorganization. Every step he 
took, however, he took with the consent 
of the regular principal. When he began 
to hold his teachers’ meetings, he first asked 
for the principal’s consent. And he made 
it plain that she was not to consider her- 
self under obligation to keep up his 
changed procedure when she returned. 
When he installed his new system of re- 
ports, however, he first made sure that the 
principal would retain them. At every 
step of the way, the assistant had the prin- 
cipal’s consent. At every step of the way, 
he had the teachers’ backing. At every 
step of the way, he kept the principal so 
well informed that she would have no diffi- 
culty continuing his reforms when it came 
time for her to return. His reforms were 
not many, nor revolutionary, but they were 
such that a start was made, such that when 
the principal returned with her new ideas, 
the school was ready to receive them. 
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The rest of the program is quite evident. 
At the end of the first month the principal 
returns to her school. The assistant is 
transferred to a school number two, and 
principal number two becomes the assistant 
to the deputy superintendent. The pro- 
cedure is repeated. And repeated again 
the third month. 

The writer realizes the many shortcom- 
ings of the plan. Both the deputy super- 
intendent in charge of elementary schools 
and the assistant should be almost God- 
like in their tact and cleverness. One 
month is probably too short a period; per- 
haps it should be two months. And so 
on. The plan is admittedly far from per- 
fect, but then, few things are perfect, and 
if it offers nothing more than a construc- 
tive suggestion, it is worth debating. For 
a larger city, two assistants may be 
needed, or three, or more. As the older 
principals retire—or die—these assistants 
may be given the principalships thus left 
vacant. 

Such a program will take years to show 
good results, but even at the end of. the 
first year there should be some residue of 
good. And the plan of supervision built 
up will be the most acceptable plan of su- 
pervision, the plan whereby each principal 
is a capable supervisor and is in complete 
charge of the instruction in her own 
school. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 


It is possible that this plan might be 
valuable even in a city where'the principals 
are all up-to-date and efficient supervisors. 
Certainly, such a program would keep the 
principals on their toes, keep them thor- 
oughly acquainted with the whole ele- 
mentary school system, keep them alive 
to change, and stimulate them to encourage 
change. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Norman C. THORNE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon 


The most important work of a teacher, 
and the work for which she is employed, is 
giving instruction. To be sure, in our high 
schools there are various extra-curricular 
activities for which the teacher is more or 
less responsible—usually more. There are 
all sorts of essay contests, special weeks 
and days which must be recognized by ap- 
propriate programs. In other words, our 
high schools are rapidly becoming educa- 
tional department stores, in which the 
teachers officiate as clerks, managers, buy- 
ers, advisers, and what not. But in the last 
analysis the teacher is hired to teach, and 
her ability to retain her position is sup- 
posed to depend mainly upon her ability to 
give instruction. All else is something in 
the nature of an avocation. 

Such being the case, it follows naturally 
that the major duty of the supervisor is to 
observe the teacher while teaching, evaluate 
her work, and make suggestions for the 
improvement of the teaching process. 

What is good teaching? What is poor 
teaching? How do we evaluate teaching? 
What are the criteria upon which our judg- 
ments are based? Is it the opinions of the 
pupils? Of the parents? The results of 
tests? The number of failures or promo- 
tions? The teacher’s interest in outside 
affairs? Membership in clubs? Interest 
in the curriculum? Or what? 

I believe one cannot evaluate the work 
of a teacher correctly, or make proper sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the teach- 
ing process, unless one observes the teacher 
while he or she is working under conditions 
as nearly normal as possible. 

At first this article was written entirely 


in the third person. Upon revision, it was 
decided to use the first personal pronoun 
in the narrative, even at the risk of the 
charge of egotism. 

Most, if not all, teachers are nervous 
when a visitor is present. This nervousness 
is accentuated if the visitor is a superior 
officer—principal, supervisor, assistant su- 
perintendent, or superintendent. Many 
pupils also are affected by the presence of 
visitors. They seldom perform as the 
teacher desires or expects. Some perform 
too much, others too little. In any ease, 
the conditions are not normal. I recall one 
instance which illustrates this point very 
clearly: I entered a classroom just as the 
first pupil stood up to recite. The boy hesi- 
tated, got red in the face, and then blurted 
out, ‘‘I did know it, but he seared it all out 
of me.’’ The laugh that followed, in which 
I joined heartily, relieved the tension, and 
the boy was able to tell what he knew about 
the subject. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the rea- 
sons for a teacher’s nervousness in the pres- 
ence of a superior officer. These may be all 
summed up, probably, in the one word, 
‘*fear.’’ 

Since this is the case, if one is to see a 
teacher working under relatively normal 
conditions, it is necessary to establish in 
the mind of the teacher that the super- 
visory officer is there as a friend and not as 
an enemy—as helper and adviser rather 
than captious critic and inspector. The 
teacher must have no trace of suspicion of 
the motives of the supervisor. The super- 
visor must make it plain that he will be as 
free in his praise of good work as he is 
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HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


his condemnation of poor work. He must 
show that he is willing to allow the teacher 
to present her side and argue, if need be, 
the merits of any point, without prejudice 
to the teacher. To state briefly, frankness, 
honesty, sincerity, and sympathy must be 
outstanding characteristics of the super- 
visor. In addition, the supervisor should 
have the ability to see things from the 
point of view of the teacher, a sense of 
humor, and some understanding of the 
ways of adolescent boys and girls. 

I have been engaged in secondary school 
work since 1904—as teacher from 1904 to 
1921; vice-principal, 1921 to 1923; princi- 
pal, from 1923 to 1925; and now, assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools. 

As principal, and later as assistant su- 
perintendent, at first I followed the plan of 
my predecessors, that is, to go from room 
to room for just a few minutes, rarely for 
more than twenty minutes, and practically 
never for an entire period. Gradually I 
became of the opinion that this method was 
most superficial, and not satisfactory or 
fair to anyone concerned. Although cer- 
tain things could be observed in a few min- 
utes, I could not have a fair and definite 
idea of the work of a teacher by that 
method. It was not much more than casual 
inspection, and in no sense helpful or con- 
structive. 

After reading various books and articles 
on supervision, I decided to try a plan sug- 
gested by one of my teachers while I was 
principal: to visit a teacher in the same 
class two or three days in succession; to 
be present at the beginning of the recita- 
tion, and to stay until the close. 

The six academic high schools are or- 
ganized on a seven-period day, continuous 
session, one part of the school eating lunch 
during the fourth period, and the other 
part the fifth period ; the Commercial High 
School is organized on a seven-period day, 
with a lunch period; the Boys’ Polytechnic 
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School on a nine-period day, continuous 
session ; the Girls’ Polytechnic High School 


with an eight-period day, and a lunch 


period: I planned, in the academic high 


schools, to visit six teachers a day, and to 


visit a teacher in the same period for at 


least three consecutive days. I say at least 


three days; as a matter of fact I visited 
some teachers four days, and a few teach- 
ers five days. In other words, I continued 
my visits until I was sure that I had a 
definite idea of the work of the teacher. 

In order to have some sort of a record, 
there were printed some slips containing 
the following points: 


. Teacher’s appearance and voice. 

. Order and appearance of the room. 
. Teacher’s use of time. 

. Teacher’s preparation for the lesson. 
. Attention of the students. 

. Interest of the students. 

. Introduction to the lesson. 

. Organization of the lesson. 

. Movement of the lesson. 

10. Preparation of the students. 

11. Participation by the students. 

12. Assignment of the next lesson. 

13. Character of the teacher’s questions. 
14. Teacher’s use of English. 

15. Characteristics of the teacher. 


CONaarhrwnD- 


I lay no claim to originality for the list. 
These points were taken from various books 
and magazine articles, and chosen because 
they seemed to me satisfactory for this 
work. I also planned to hold a conference 
with each teacher at the end of the three- 
day period. 

When visiting a class, I tried to get a 
seat in front, near a window, in order that 
I might have a diagonal view of the mem- 
bers of the class with the light on their 
faces. This was for the purpose of observ- 
ing better the attention and interest of the 
class. I also decided to take part in the 
discussion, or to make some contribution to 
the work of the day in as informal a man- 
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ner as possible, so as to relieve the tension 
that usually existed when I first entered. 
I tried to do this early the first day. That 
the plan was successful to a limited degree 
at least there may be offered as evidence 
the fact that on two different occasions I 
heard pupils say as I entered the room, 
‘‘He must like us.’? Occasional conversa- 
tions with pupils also verified this opinion. 

I believe that I could get a very much 
better idea of the quality of the teaching if 
I observed the work of one department at 
a time, going from one school to another, 
rather than to change from one subject to 
another in a haphazard manner. No su- 
pervisor can be expected to be an expert in 
all branches of high school work. By 
studying one department at a time and 
going from one school to another, one can 
gradually establish standards in any sub- 
ject. One can also see clearly the various 
methods used by different teachers and 
form an idea of the relative value of differ- 
ent methods in holding, interesting, and 
stimulating students. 

For various reasons I decided to begin 
with history, and I still further limited the 
work by arranging my program so that the 
supervision was confined as much as pos- 
sible to ancient history or United States 
history. 

In the first two schools visited, I did not 
give the teachers any notice that I was 
coming to their class, nor did I tell them 
that I would be back for the second or the 
third day. Needless to say, the teachers 
were very much astonished by my return 
for the second and the third day. I did 
not write any notes in class, but I wrote 
them in the three-minute interval allowed 
for the passing of classes. This was the 
most difficult part of the task, because of 
the shortness of time. The notes thus 
written were very sketchy, and not so 
valuable later as I thought they would 
be. 
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Very early in the work it became appar. 
ent to me that in some instances I could 
make suggestions for improvement at the 
end of the first day’s observation. For 
example, one man had a very high nasal 
voice, almost ugly at times, with very poor 
enunciation. I spoke to him about it at 
the close of the period. He thanked me, 
and then remarked: ‘‘I know I must havea 
good voice if I am to make a success of my 
work.’’ The next day there was a marked 
improvement in his voice, and the third day 
still more. He appreciated my recognition 
of the improvement. 

A young woman had fallen into the habit 
of repeating every answer that was given 
by a pupil. I mentioned it to her at the 
end of the first day. The next day she did 
not repeat an answer once. When I con- 
gratulated her the second day, she said: “‘] 
made up my mind that I wouldn’t do it 
again, but you have no idea how hard it 
was to avoid it.’’ 

For the more formal conferences, rather 
careful preparation was made. I realized 
that the success of the plan would depend 
on the impression made upon the teachers 
at these conferences. The teachers must be 
made to feel that the criticisms were sin- 
cere, fair, and just, and the suggestions of 
real value. In each case an effort was made 
to find something which invited praise. 
The conversation opened by offering praise 
for some of the good work; then there was 
a discussion of some debatable points; this 
was followed by a definite criticism of the 
weaknesses, with definite suggestions for 
improvement ; and the interview was finally 
terminated by more commendation. Of 
course the relative amounts of emphasis 
depended upon the character of the work 
done by the teachers. For some the com- 
mendation exceeded; for others the sug- 
gestions for improvement exceeded. In 
almost every case (there have been two 
exceptions), the teachers expressed a keen 
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desire to know their faults and were anx- 
ious for any suggestions that would help 
them to do better work. 

In preparation for my work at the third 
school, the principal was asked to call a 
faculty meeting the day before my visits 
began. At this meeting I explained very 
carefully my plan, read to the teachers the 
fifteen different points which I should con- 
sider in my observation, told whom I was 
going to visit, and emphasized over and 
over again the fact that I had no axes in 
my pocket, was not after anyone’s job, had 
but one motive, which was to help teachers 
todo better work. I also mentioned briefly 
not only some of the points that I had 
observed that I thought were poor teach- 
ing, but also a number of examples of the 
good things I had seen. I frequently gave 
the name of the teacher who had been doing 
the good work in the following manner: 
“Last week I saw Miss B. doing some very 
interesting work with a slow class,’’ or, 
“Mrs. N. used the following method with 
excellent results.’? ‘‘When Mr. B. wanted 
to correct a pupil’s manners, he did it this 
way, and so did not arouse the antagonism 
of the pupil.”’ When this method was 
used, it gave credit to whom credit was due, 
and at the same time did not stir up any 
petty jealousies. I also stated to them that 
in spite of the fact that many of the arti- 
cles on supervision that I had read empha- 
sized the fact that the supervisor must not 
make notes in class, I could not do my work 
successfully unless I did take notes in class. 
I could not remember all of either the good 
or the bad things that I saw and heard. 
For example, I could not correct a teach- 
er’s mistakes in English unless I put down 
the exact sentence which contained the 
error. Neither could I always remember 
all the things that deserved commendation. 
I suggested to the teachers that it might 
relieve their fears if they said to them- 
selves every time they saw me write any- 
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thing, ‘‘I must have done some good work 
then.’’ I have taken notes in the classes 
ever since, and with no unpleasant reac- 
tions so far as I have been able to learn. 

In the larger high schools it required 
a number of days to observe the work of all 
the teachers in a department. I therefore 
decided to visit but six teachers in a school, 
and then go on to another school. By this 
plan I could visit each school at more fre- 
quent intervals. Of course it frequently 
happened that it took two or three visits to 
observe the work of all the teachers in a 
department. 

The observations of teachers in the sci- 
ence department followed the work in the 
history department. One day I visited a 
science teacher for the first time. For some 
reason he was doing very poor work, and he 
knew that I knew it. As we went out to 
lunch, at the end of the period, he said: 
‘*T hope you will come back tomorrow.’’ I 
replied : ‘‘ Forget it; I’ll be back tomorrow, 
and the day after tomorrow.’’ I was there. 
He is a real teacher, and the next two days 
showed me what he could do. It is but fair 
to add that his work is usually of a very 
high grade. 

As a result of that experience, I have 
spoken to the teachers at the faculty meet- 
ings somewhat as follows: ‘‘If, at any time, 
for any reason—and you need not give 
me the reason—you do not wish to have me 
observe your work the day that I come, all 
you need say is, ‘I wish you would come at 
some other time.’ I then went on to ex- 
plain that it was my desire to observe a 
teacher when she was doing what she con- 
sidered her best work. Then, if that best 
was not good, I should try to help her to 
improve. No teacher would be dismissed 
for one poor day’s work; no teacher would 
be retained for one good day’s work. It 
was expected, however, that the good days 
would exceed the poor. If, after a reason- 
able time, she failed to improve, or had too 
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many poor days, I should request a resigna- 
tion. This statement seemed to do more to 
win the confidence of the teachers than 
anything I had done up to that time. On 
two different occasions since, I have 
‘walked out’’ on teachers without any 
request from them, because, when I entered 
the room, I noticed the teacher had such a 
severe cold that she could barely talk. 

A little later I learned that some stu- 
dents had said there must be something 
wrong with a certain teacher because I had 
visited him three or four days. As this 
was a new teacher, I realized that such an 
idea prevalent among the students might 
do the teacher irreparable harm. Accord- 
ingly, at the following faculty meetings I 
mentioned this report, and suggested that 
if the teachers wished, they might say to 
the class: ‘‘This is Mr. from the su- 
perintendent’s office. He is very much in- 
terested in the work of this school; he will 
be visiting this class for the next three or 
four days.’’ I believed that some such an- 
nouncement would make it clear to the 
class that the teacher did not feel any spe- 
cial embarrassment because of the presence 
of the assistant superintendent. A num- 
ber of teachers have followed that sugges- 
tion since, and the resulting impression 
has always seemed to be good. 

The one drawback to this method of 
supervision is that it takes a long time to 
observe all the teachers, especially when 
there are about five hundred in the corps, 
as in Portland. It is a fact, too, that this 
kind of supervision is extremely hard work. 
When a person tries to observe the work, 
keeping in mind the various fifteen points, 
real concentration is required. I found 
that at the end of three or four days I was 
very tired, and that I did not feel like 
starting immediately in another school. Ac- 
cordingly, one more change or addition to 
the plan. As soon as the three days of in- 
tensive work were completed, I visited 
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every other teacher in the building for five 
or ten minutes. This had several advan. 
tages: It was a relief from the more inten. 
sive work; it gave an opportunity for a 
brief check on teachers formerly visited; it 
showed me, in some instances, that there 
were teachers who needed some help as 
soon as possible; it gave other teachers in 
the building an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, or to tell briefly about any excep. 
tional work that they were doing. I gath- 
ered some very valuable information in 
this way. 

One night in the office, after having 
spent the day with some very good geome- 
try teachers, I was telling of the work that 
I saw. Mr. H. M. Barr, of the Research 
Department, suggested that I write in nar- 
rative form an account of the work of the 
teacher to send out to all geometry teachers. 
I did not think it advisable to send out 
materials of this kind to teachers unless 
they requested it, but I did decide to try 
to write accounts of the good work I had 
seen. 

Then I received a real jolt. I wrote as 
best I could a description of three days’ 
work of one of the best teachers of geome- 
try. This attempt was very much of a 
surprise to me. I thought I had taken 
rather complete notes on the work observed, 
but when I tried to tell about it, I found 
that there were some very serious lapses in 
my story. I submitted a copy of my efforts 
to the teacher, with my apologies, and a 
request for her to blue pencil it wherever 
necessary. She did so freely, and handed 
it back with the remark, ‘‘This would not 
be of any value to anyone.’’ The experi- 
ence was rather chastening and humiliating 
to my pride, but still not without valuable 
lessons: (1) Assuming that I have ordi- 
nary human intelligence, which this expe- 
rience does not seem to warrant, if I cannot 
tell anything of value about the work of a 
teacher after three days’ intensive super- 
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vision, pray how much value is there to 
supervision lasting for only five or ten 
minutes? (2) In the future I must take 
more careful and copious notes, and prac- 
tice writing them up until I can give a co- 
herent, concrete story of the work that I 
observed. 

That is what I have been doing ever 
since. Each day I try to write up a de- 
scription of some of the best work I have 
seen, elaborating on a special method or 
technique. In this way I am gradually 
building up a collection of methods, skills 
and techniques in the different subjects 
that can be used later for the benefit of new 
or weak teachers. I also take great pains 
to describe very much in detail the work 
of the poor teachers, so that I can tell them 
very definitely of their weaknesses. 

At the end of the first year of this kind 
of supervision, a letter was sent from the 
superintendent’s office to each principal, 
giving a list of the teachers in his school 
whose work had been under this intensive 
supervision. The principal was asked to 
observe the work of these teachers, follow- 
ing the same plan of supervision, and to 
send in a report of his observations cover- 
ing the matter asked for in the fifteen 
points, ‘‘and such other information as 
might be necessary to give us an adequate 
idea of the work of the teacher.’’ 

When I first began the work, I had con- 
ferences with the principals, telling them 
the results of my observations. For obvi- 
ous reasons, I discontinued these confer- 
ences. Now we have the principals write 
out their opinion of the work of the teacher, 
based upon their own observations. If the 
report of the principal differs to a marked 
degree from mine in regard to any teacher, 
Thave a conference with the principal, and 
we both again observe the work of the 
teacher. 

The first question one must answer in 
connection with an experiment of this sort 
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is: ‘‘What are the results?’’ We believe 
this method has some very definite, positive 
results : 

1. The teachers believe it is fair. They 
do not feel that snap judgment has been 
taken of their work. 

2. The longer I have worked, the more I 
have secured the confidence of the teachers. 
A number of teachers have volunteered the 
following: ‘‘If any teacher objects to your 
plan, there is something wrong with the 
teacher.”’ 

3. It is very definitely constructive. 
Teachers realize immediately that the 
whole motive is one of help for the 
teacher. 

4. The faculty meetings give me an op- 
portunity to tell the entire faculty of any 
school anything new that I have gathered 
in pedagogy. This has been a part of every 
meeting, and teachers have expressed their 
appreciation of this feature. 

5. The faculty meetings have given 
teachers a chance to ask questions. In some 
instances, these meetings have partaken of 
the nature of a Round Table. 

6. The plan develops more cordial rela- 
tions between the teachers and the mem- 
bers of the superintendent’s office. One 
teacher said at the close of a conference: 
‘‘If you have done nothing else, you have 
given me an entirely new idea of the su- 
perintendent’s office.’’ That testimony 
alone was worth all the time spent with 
that teacher. 

7. An indirect result of this method of 
supervision is the ‘‘Development and 
Maintenance of Morale, or Esprit de 
Corps’’—the sixth division in Barr and 
Burton’s list of the field of supervision. 

8. The plan requires the principals to 
make careful observation of the work of 
their teachers, and to make a study of 
methods of instruction so that they can 
give definite, constructive suggestions to 
their teachers, 
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This brings the story down to date. 
There have been some changes—yes, sev- 
eral—since the plan was started, but the 
central idea has not been altered. Such 
changes as have been made were a direct 
outgrowth of the work, experiences, and 
conditions arising from time to time. I 
have supervised intensively all the history 
teachers, nearly all the science teachers, 
some geometry teachers, and a few book- 
keeping teachers. I have visited casually 
all the teachers in five schools. 

As I said before, the work is hard, but 
it is intensely interesting. It has given me 
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a new vision of the possibilities of super- 
vision. Its appeal lies in the keen desire of 
the teachers to do better work, their kindly 
attitude toward all suggestions for im- 
provement of their teaching, and their in- 
telligent response to all constructive 
criticism. I feel that we have just made 
a beginning; that by the end of another 
year practically all of the teachers will 
become imbued with a desire for self- 
improvement; that the success attendant 
upon our continued and combined efforts 
will raise our standards of teaching to a 
level never before attained. 


GRADE SHEETS AS AN AID TO ADMINISTRATION 


J. W. ScuppERr 
Principal, James Madison Junior High School, Seattle, Washington 


Much has been said, as well as written, 
regarding the responsibilities of the prin- 
cipal as an administrator. Regardless of 
this large amount of suggestive material, 
little has been offered in the way of prac- 
tical advice as to how a principal might go 
about working out a statistical grade sheet 
record that will show the progress of his 
classes as well as the progress of the vari- 
ous individuals of each class. Emphasis is 
being placed more and more upon the in- 
dividual pupil progress, and the principal 
who fails to accumulate or keep in his office 
this valuable information is lacking in one 
of the paramount responsibilities of his 
position. 

No one device will serve for all situa- 
tions, each principal must devise a plan 
that will fit his own particular problem. 
In a platoon school where children are 
under the guidance of several teachers, 
some report form should be worked out 
showing the actual semester progress of the 


various classes as well as the record for 
each individual in the class. Some prin- 
cipals make a point of having all report 
cards filed away in the office. This scheme 
calls for considerable space whether cards 
are filed by classes or alphabetically, and 
while it offers the individual’s record, it 
lacks the advantage of showing the class 
as a whole or the individual’s record 
in relation to the other pupils of the 
class. 

Some platoon organizations have all 
grades sent to the home teacher and she is 
responsible for recording all records upon 
report cards as well as entering all grades 
upon her school register. Others assign a 
roll or class to teach teacher, whether home 
or special, and in an attempt to equalize 
statistical reports, hold each one of these 
teachers responsible for issuance of report 
cards and collection of same. Many have 
these teachers keep all cards until the close 
of the semester. In a case of this kind, if 
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inquiry is made regarding a pupil’s prog- 
ress the card must be sent for, often at the 
expense of a costly interruption to class 
work. 

If a principal could work out a com- 
posite record sheet large enough to include 
the names of all the pupils of a class, to- 
gether with grades from all teachers, it 
would prove of immense value and aid to 
him in many ways. 

The record sheet on the following page 
was one prepared for a platoon school 
in which each teacher was assigned a roll 
room. This sheet, which is 12 by 18 inches 
in size, is issued to each roll teacher. Names 
of pupils are written in the space set aside 
for that purpose. The I.Q. for each child, 
from the fourth to the eighth grade, is 
obtained from the pink index card. En- 
tries for this are always made at the close 
of each group test. Each teacher has an 
index card for each pupil belonging to her 
roll. Having once made these entries, a 
rotating schedule is submitted and these 
recording sheets pass to each teacher for 
grades as indicated by the schedule. When 
all academic as well as special grades have 
been recorded, sheets are returned to the 
roll teacher, who proceeds to transfer the 
record to the report cards. The home room 
teacher, because of her longer contact with 
the pupil, makes up the average grade for 
scholarship, citizenship, and effort. How- 
ever, space is given for special teachers to 
indicate a grade in citizenship in case a 
pupil constitutes a discipline problem. 
Since we rarely have a pupil poor in citi- 
zenship for two quarters in the exploratory 
or special subjects, only one entry space is 
needed. If necessary to record two grades, 
a small entry in red ink is made. 

The following schedule illustrates the 
manner of shifting report sheets for re- 
cording purposes, and the explanations is- 


sued to teachers help clarify this pro- 
cedure. 


ScHEDULE FOR CIRCULATION OF GRADE SHEETS 














Departments Roll Numbers 

Monday 

Music and Reading 133- 1- 3 

Art and Science 4- 2-14 

Physical Education A - 12 - 16 

Home and Citizenship 15 - 10 - 11 
Tuesday 

Music and Reading 144- 2- 4 

Art and Science 3- 1-13 

Physical Education 11-15-10 

Home and Citizenship 16-12- A 
Thursday 

Music and Reading A - 12 - 16 

Art and Science 10 - 15 - il 

Physical Education 4- 2-14 

Home and Citizenship 1-13- 3 
Friday 

Music and Reading 11 - 15 - 10 

Art and Science 146-12- A 

Physical Education 3-13- 1 


Home and Citizenship 14- 2- 4 





1. Each roll teacher will make up a grade sheet 
for her own room. 

2. Names should be entered to correspond with 
register—boys first. Leave several lines be- 
tween boys and girls for new entries. 

3. Each roll number will send grade sheets to 
the proper department on the day scheduled. 

4. Citizenship may be marked by special teach- 
ers whenever needed. 

5. Home room teachers average scholarship, 
citizenship, effort, and life qualities. 

6. As soon as grades are recorded, send them 
back to the roll teachers. 

7. When grade sheets are completed, each roll 
teacher will transfer records to report cards. 

8. Special teachers should record grades as 
rapidly as possible on the report cards in 
order that these may be sent to the home 
room teachers for final average, as indicated 
under 5. 

9. After all records have been finished, send the 
grade sheets to the office. 
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GRADE SHEETS AN AID TO ADMINISTRATION 


A eareful study of the record sheet on 
the opposite page will bring out some of 
the following advantages: 

1. With the names entered in the middle 
of the sheet, one has on the left the aca- 
demic grades in contrast to the special 
grades on the right. This shows quickly 
the relative strength of the pupil in rela- 
tion to these two fields of endeavor. This 
is often quite noticeable in pupils whose 
LQ. ranges nearer the lower levels. 

2. It shows the progress of the class as 
a unit passing through all platoon teach- 
ers. With a blank of this kind it is very 
easy to secure the grading relation of 
teachers and to locate the places that may 
call for adjustment. In a moment’s time 
the percentage of A, B, C, D, and E grades 
can be acccounted for by totalling any 
grade column, and a grading sheet for a 
building quickly charted. 

3. Subjects that are weak as a whole 
stand out very forcibly. This seems quite 
true of arithmetic in some classes. A prin- 
cipal can readily suggest a remedial pro- 
gram of a special nature by having the 
teacher bring together in groups pupils 
whose work has fallen below par. Teach- 
ers sometimes fail to realize the percentage 
of pupils failing in a subject and this rec- 
ord brings it to their attention. 

4. The Intelligence Quotient becomes of 
greater significance to teachers in its rela- 
tio to the academic achievement of the 
pupil. Where a marked discrepancy is 
noted, the child constitutes a problem for 
special investigation and study. 

5. Provision is made for each special 
teacher to indicate a poor citizenship grade 
if a pupil is a discipline problem. This is 
taken into consideration by the home 
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teacher in compiling the citizenship grade. 
If the report shows several poor grades in 
citizenship issued by different teachers, one 
may readily assume that the problem is be- 
coming acute. 

6. A tendency toward a more unified 
grading system for a building is an out- 
come of a form of this kind, especially after 
it has been in use for a time. Teachers are 
interested in analyzing their grades in 
relation to those submitted by others. 

7. Pupils whose I.Q. and academic rec- 
ords are both high can easily be located and 
an enriched program prepared or an ad- 
vance classification proposed. 

8. Many misunderstandings with par- 
ents regarding pupil progress can be ironed 
out when a principal can speak intelli- 
gently of the work of the class and the par- 
ticular individual’s work in relation to the 
class as a whole. Most irate parents calm 
down when shown a record compiled by 
several teachers who are teaching independ- 
ent subjects, and friction between parent 
and teacher as well as classroom interrup- 
tion is often eliminated because of a eon- 
ference and explanation made through the 
principal’s office. 

9. A principal may save his teachers 
from extra clerical work by using the com- 
piled report record as the original grade 
record and at the end of the semester call 
in all registers, attaching to the proper 
register the ratings for the class enrolled. 

10. The item of ‘‘remarks”’ to the right 
of the ecard is particularly valuable in in- 
dicating the semester summary of pupils 
promoted, retained, or on trial. A mo- 
ment’s survey of each sheet gives a careful 
check on the percentage of failures for the 
platoon organization. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SUPERVISOR OF HANDWRITING 


LUELLA CHAPMAN 
Supervisor of Handwriting, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Handwriting is of such importance that 
a person unable to write is classified as an 
illiterate. Even in this machine age it is 
used so extensively in industry, in com- 
merce, in society, and in the professions 
that the schools must provide for its teach- 
ing. For instance: 


1. Out of 316 letters delivered in four days 
to seventy members of a college faculty, 
more than two-thirds of them were directed 
in long handwriting. 

2. In the largest department store in Buffalo, 
New York, all sales slips are hand written. 

3. In a large city post-office at Christmas time 
all of the package insurance slips were 
written in long hand. 

4. In a thickly settled rural community, no 
type addressed letters were gathered by 
the carrier in a week’s time. 

5. In a city bank, each of the several clerks at 
their respective windows had used their 
pens more than once in a five-minute ob- 
servation. 


There is still another use of the hand- 
writing skill so important that it alone 
would require the attention of those re- 
sponsible for the education of the children. 
It is the schoolroom use. From the early 
grades on through their school days the 
pupils use the handwriting skill almost 
constantly. They use it to make records 
of information, to take notes to aid in 
recollection, in composition to clarify and 
to organize their thoughts so that their 
expressions are definite. They use the tool 
as a means of communicating with their 
teachers. No educator who is in touch 
with the activties of the schoolroom will 
contradict the statement that the hand- 


writing skill is used to a greater extent 
than any of the schoolroom skills. Since 
this is true, the pupils are entitled to con. 
ditions that assist them to acquire the 
habit of writing well. 


HANDWRITING SHOULD BE AUTOMATIC 


The pupils who write well automatically 
are free to put their thoughts and their at- 
tention entirely upon their tasks—spelling, 
problems, compositions, or what not. Dr. 
Freeman, author of How to Teach Hand- 
writing, says: ‘‘ Handwriting has not been 
thoroughly learned until the child can give 
his attention chiefly to the train of thought 
he is engaged in expressing while the me- 
chanics of the production of the letters are 
relegated to the realm of habit.’’ It is 
true that the efficiency of the pupils is in- 
fluenced greatly by the facility with which 
they write. Moreover, writing has not been 
correctly learned unless the pupils have 
acquired the habits of neatness and exact- 
ness in the arrangement of all of their 
written work, as well as a consideration for 
others by preparing all communications 
so that they may be easily and quickly 
read. Such consideration is only common 
courtesy. Unless the writing process cot- 
serves the eyesight of the writer and helps 
him to maintain a healthful and an attrac- 
tive posture, it has not been correctly 
acquired. 

A child gets no direct help from inher- 
itance in the development of writing. It 
is an acquired art. There must be built 
up in the child’s brain a writing center, s0 
to speak, just as there is a speech center, 
a walking center, etc. The building of 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISOR OF HANDWRITING 


this center is the teacher’s task. Some be- 
lieve that only a special teacher can suc- 
cessfully perform this task, but there are 
others who believe that writing should be 
taught by the grade teacher, at least 
through its developing and correlation 
stages. They believe that the writing 
process becomes habituated only when it 
is correctly applied in all written work, 
and that the grade teacher who is with the 
children most of the time is the one who 
must see that it is done. They believe that 
she will take a keener interest in this if 
she conducts the lessons herself. Certainly 
she has an opportunity to know the needs 
of her pupils better than anyone else. Per- 
haps a codperative plan could be followed 
whereby a teacher especially adapted to 
the teaching of writing exchanges with a 
teacher especially adapted to the teaching 
of music or some other subject. Even in 
the junior high school, where such a plan 
is somewhat in use, there is success only 
when each teacher is vitally interested in 
each child and his performance in each of 
the school subjects. However, the grade 
school teacher can secure as satisfactory re- 
sults in writing as she can in the other 
subjects if she is interested, if she under- 
stands the science of good writing, and if 
she writes well herself. A teacher cannot 
teach what she does not know, what she 
cannot do. She cannot preach one thing 
and practice another. The education of 
the teacher for her writing responsibilities 
is of great importance and one of the big 
problems of the writing supervisor. 

School children have more writing to do 
today than they did twenty or even ten 
years ago. They do it much better now 
than formerly. Therefore, it must be that 
teachers write better and teach writing 
more efficiently than they did. The plan 
introduced by Mr. A. N. Palmer, the 
author of the Palmer Method of Writing, 
for the training of teachers is largely re- 
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sponsible for this condition. Certainly 
more interest is manifested today by ad- 
ministrators, psychologists, and teachers 
than ever before. Better writing and a 
greater interest in writing certainly prove 
that progress of which we can be proud 
has been made. But to be content with 
the present and to give no thought to the 
future is stupid and unprogressive. Now, 
who in the school system shall be directly 
responsible for the future development of 
the handwriting? Surely, not the super- 
intendent with all of his problems of or- 
ganization and administration. Surely, 
not the grade teacher with her already 
overcrowded program of duties and re- 
sponsibilities. No. There must be a 
supervisor of writing. 


PREPARATION OF THE SUPERVISOR 


The preparation of the writing super- 
visor involves the following points: 

1. She must have an extremely wide and 
thorough knowledge of her subject in re- 
gard to its history and its value. She must 
know the principles of the development of 
the writing process. She must have a wide 
acquaintance with the different styles and 
systems of writing to enable her to guide 
in the selection of the ones best suited to 
the present-day needs of her particular 
school. She must be an accurate, rapid, 
easy writer herself if she is to lead, direct, 
and assist others to write well. 

2. She needs a wide general education, 
especially in the field of psychology, so 
that she may be acquainted with children, 
their natures, their needs, how they learn 
at different ages, what may and may not 
be expected from them, what they like and 
do not like. Such knowledge is of special 
value to her when working with the 
teachers and pupils, especially those in the 
primary grades, where so many perplexing 
problems arise. A knowledge of psychol- 
ogy helps the supervisor to understand the 
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reaction of the teachers and others to the 
handwriting conditions. An understand- 
ing of the laws of learning, the laws of 
drill, and the laws of habit is a positive 
necessity to the supervisor of writing. 

3. The supervisor with an understanding 
of physiology is more concerned about the 
children who curve their spines, tip their 
heads, and chew their tongues as they 
write. She is concerned because she knows 
that these things interfere with the health 
of the child, and bring on a fatigue that 
makes it impossible for him to produce 
good writing. Dr. James says: ‘‘It is 
your relaxed and easy worker, who is quite 
thoughtless most of the while of the con- 
sequences, who is your easy and efficient 
worker.”’ 

4. The supervisor who has a working 
knowledge of the other school subjects, 
gained by actually teaching them, knows 
how they relate to her subject in value and 
use. Actual teaching experience gives the 
supervisor a general knowledge of the 
duties, abilities, problems, privileges, etc., 
of the teachers. She knows what to expect 
from them. The relationship is of a nearer 
and more pleasant nature because of sym- 
pathy and understanding gained through 
like experiences. 

5. To be able to codperate with the su- 
perintendent and other administrators, the 
supervisor must have a comprehension of 
school organization and administration. 

6. To carry on successfully, the writing 
supervisor must have good health, much 
enthusiasm, a love for service, a simplicity 
of manner, a sense of humor, an inquisitive 
mind, and a flair for her own particular 
work. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Let us consider the duties of the writing 
supervisor in the average public school 
system. In an address given before the 
National Association of Penmanship 
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Teachers and Supervisors convening at 
Chicago in 1928, Dr. Franklin Bobbitt, of 
Chicago University, said: ‘‘The special 
supervisor will provide illumination to 
whomsoever in the system needs it. It 
matters not whether it is superintendent or 
teachers, principal or school board men- 
bers who are suffering from a darkened 
mind. The supervisor’s job is equally to 
turn the light into all darkened places, 
whether high or low, as we usually phrase 
it, and thus provide the vision all along the 
line which will get the things rightly done. 
The special supervisor is not to give orders 
to anybody. She is to see that large doses 
of her science are distributed in under- 
standable form to everybody and then to 
have this science give the orders. She 
stands back and watches the science do its 
duty. When it does not, she sees that the 
doses are increased, and then still further 
increased until in the end it comes to 
function in the desired ways.’’ 

To proceed according to Dr. Bobbitt’s 
plan of supervision, the writing supervisor 
must carefully and thoughtfully prepare 
a program for herself providing for the 
following activities : 


1. Stimulation of the interest and codperation 
on the part of children, teachers, super- 
visors, principals, administrators and any 
others connected in any way with the 
handwriting. 

2. Preparation of a course of study to meet 
the writing needs of the children. 

3. Establishment of standards of achieve- 
ment for the grades or groups of her 
school. 

4. General improvement for all through in- 
vestigation, research, observation, experi- 
mentation, ete. 


FIELD WORK OF THE SUPERVISOR 


Such a program will function success- 
fully only when the supervisor is able to de- 
termine of what value each particular part 
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is to her school and to budget her time in 
proportion to these values. There must 
be ample time for field work, which should 
include classroom visitation for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


1. To interest and educate pupils, teachers, 
and principals in the use of good 
writing. 

2. To determine pupil and teacher needs and 
to help meet these. 

3. To study the environment and to deter- 
mine the needs for its improvement. 

4. To determine pupil and teacher achieve- 
ments. 

5. To study the methods of motivation and 
correlation used by teachers getting the 
best results. 

6. To study the pupils’ and teachers’ reac- 
tions to the course of study. 

7. To give demonstration lessons. 

8. To help teachers to improve their writ- 
ing and their instruction. 

9. To give standard tests. 

10. To study the types of materials used and 
their influence upon the product. 

11. To check upon experimentations, ete. 

12. To spread enthusiasm, build up attitudes. 


PLANNING TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


The writing supervisor must make ample 
provision for teachers’ meetings and con- 
ferences. Great care and thought must be 
exercised in their organization and admin- 
istration to secure the codperation and 
helpful attitude of the teachers. The fol- 
lowing points should be taken into con- 
sideration when organizing the meeting, 
be it large or small. 


1, The topic should be a live one with which 
the group is vitally concerned. 

2. The meeting should be in charge of an 
expert in the subject under discussion. 

3. Provision should be made for discussion 
of the topic by the group. 

4. Consideration of the teachers must be ex- 
ercised in the choice of time and place of 
meeting as well as its length. 
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Teachers’ meetings may very profitably 
be carried on for such purposes as the 
following: 


1. The improvement of the teacher’s own 
handwriting by giving her an opportunity 
to practice under the direction of an ex- 
pert who is able to help her to detect and 
correct the errors in her writing. 

2. The spreading of successful methods and 
devices by a demonstration of their use. 

3. The discussion of problems common to the 
group, such as: What shall we do to help 
the left-handed child to acquire a habit 
of writing legibly, rapidly, and easily. 

4. Reports of committees appointed to in- 
vestigate and research such topics as: To 
what extent is manuscript writing being 
used in the public schools? What plan 
is most used in the primary grades: mus- 
cular, finger, or whole arm movement? 
Which is getting the best results? 

5. To study and exhibit results of experimen- 
tation in the use of certain methods and 
devices. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S OFFICE HOURS 


There must be a definite time and place 
set aside by the writing supervisor for 
office hours, office work. During these 
hours her duties are many and varied, 
among which are the following: 


1. Meeting teachers and others individually 
who come for expert advice or discussion 
of handwriting problems of a personal 
nature. A little heart-to-heart talk often 
clears away gathering storm clouds. 

2. Meeting with committees working upon 
such problems as: course of study, writing 
scales, selection of material, ete. 

3. Examining writing sent to her desk. Great 
care must be exercised in the plan for this 
work. It must be thoroughly understood 
by both pupils and teachers that the work 
is being examined to determine whether 
the writing lessons function; therefore, it 
must be spelling, arithmetic,or composition. 
The proper examination of the pupils’ 
writing gives the supervisor a general 
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knowledge of the common errors. She 
ean check and correct these through her 
various avenues of contact. 

. The preparation of bulletins. These are 
of great importance as a means of routine 
direction. They are especially valuable in 
large cities as carriers of research findings. 
Here is a list of items sent out on a bulle- 
tin recently : 

Pressey and Pressey of Ohio University 
in quite an extensive study have found 
that 39% of the writing is done with the 
pencil. Shouldn’t there be some drill les- 
sons given with the pencil? 

In Detroit the study of 2961 left-handed 
pupils showed that those who held their 
papers in the manner opposite that of the 
right-handed pupils and who pulled the 
down strokes of their letters toward their 
left elbows were making the most progress. 

In some of the St. Louis schools the 
pupils of the upper grades are grouped 
according to their ability and achievement. 
The plan is getting excellent results be- 
cause each group gets the type of instruc- 
tion and drill needed for its particular 
difficulties. Does this suggest a group plan 
for your own schoolroom? 


THE SUPERVISOR HELPED BY RESEARCH 


A well-prepared, interested, enthusiastic 
supervisor of writing carrying out a pro- 
gram similar to the one just discussed will 
have all who are connected with the writ- 
ing so interested and so busy working out 
their common problems together that they 
will have no time to think of themselves. 
Personal differences will disappear. Writ- 
ing will improve. This condition will be 
especially true if the supervisor realizes 
the value of research in her field, leads in 
that work herself, and provides ways and 
means of inspiring, directing, and educat- 
ing the teachers to investigate for them- 
selves. These are the days when it is not 
enough to say that we feel, we believe, or 
we think that something is so. We must 
know whether it is true or not and be able 


to prove that it is true or not. Many su- 
pervisors have carried on research work 
and experimentations of valuable nature, 
but they did not preserve and publish 
their findings. Dr. Ayres, Dr. Freeman, 
and other educators have made investiga- 
tions in regard to quality and speed in 
writing. These have helped to set up 
standards of achievement. There is more 
to be done along this line. It is not enough 
that a writing scale show the quality of 
writing and tell the speed for each grade. 
It must help to determine the errors in 
writing and to give remedies for their cor- 
rection. Who is better qualified to carry 
on this particular work than the writing 
supervisor herself, the person closest to the 
problems. 

A new text, The Psychology of the Ele- 
mentary School Subjects, by Reed, has a 
lengthy chapter on handwriting. In the 
list of twenty references there are the 
names of many well-known persons, but 
not one of them is a writing teacher or 


supervisor of writing. While the chapter 
is very good, it would have carried more 
truth had the contributions of some writ- 


ing supervisors been included. Why 
weren’t they? Is it because the writing 
supervisors have not given time and study 
to the scientific tabulation of the findings 
of their investigation and experimenta- 
tion? Or, is it because the writers ignore 
these in the field of handwriting? Surely, 
there should be codperation between the 
research workers and the writing super- 
visors if the results are to be far-reaching 
and effective. Dr. Paul West, of New 
York University, says: ‘‘Even though the 
supervisor should not become an original 
research worker, he occupies a strategic 
position. It is through the supervisor that 
the research worker in handwriting must 
work. One who understands scientific 
method and who has a keen appreciation 
of the values of scientific investigation can 
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be of the greatest service in assisting such 
activity, even though not actively leading in 
such activity or participating in it fully.’’ 
During the coming year the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors plans to investigate more ex- 
tensively the problems of the handwriting 
field. A committee has recently been ap- 
pointed to study the principles of cur- 
riculum construction now in use in the 
public schools. It appears that many 
schools are building their courses around 
the subject matter, such as, drills, etc., 
rather than around the child and his need 
for a writing process—a process consisting 
of a relaxed, easy position, and a movement 
of speed and rhythm to apply to accurately 
visualized letter forms. The different 
committees of the Association have already 
accomplished considerable in the way of 
investigation. All available handwriting 
bibliography has been listed and published. 
A survey of the normal schools shows that 
the majority of them give some kind of a 
course in muscular movement writing. 
Since so many supervisors say that the 
matter of competent teachers is their great- 
est problem, it will be well for the com- 
mittee to investigate these courses in 
regard to objectives, standards, content, 
time, ete., as well as the preparation, ex- 
perience, and purpose of the instructors. 
From the information secured, a report 
should be accurately prepared in which 
results are shown, comparisons made, con- 
clusions drawn, and recommendations given 
for improvement. The writing supervisors 
have the responsibility of presenting this 
report in a manner that will attract, inter- 
est, and instruct those in charge of the 
teacher-training institutions as well as the 
superintendents of public schools. 


SOME SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


A circular letter was sent recently to 
fifty writing supervisors, asking them to 
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name their two most perplexing problems. 
The greater number of them are dissatis- 
fied with the carry-over of the process 
developed in the writing class to the writ- 
ing of the other school subjects. Particu- 
larly is this a problem in the junior high 
school, where each subject is taught by a 
special teacher and where usually the chil- 
dren have an over-load of written work to 
do. It seems there is need of study and 
investigation of this problem. Who knows 
to what extent the drill should transfer? 
Who knows whether the writing drill func- 
tions as well as the number drill and the 
spelling drill? If the writing drill isn’t 
functioning, who knows why it isn’t? Is 
it the right kind of drill? From study, 
experience, and observation the super- 
visors believe they know; but until scien- 
tific experimentation is made with different 
groups under close observation for a period 
of five or six years, we shall not be certain. 

It seems reasonable to believe that chil- 
dren will write easily, rapidly, and quite 
precisely in the other school subjects of 
the junior high school if they have had 
favorable training in the primary and in- 
termediate grades, if they have favorable 
environment, and if there is sufficient en- 
couragement and appreciation from those 
for whom they are writing. 

What is a favorable training in writing 
for a junior high school pupil? From the 
first grade through each succeeding one, 
the drill should be a repetition of the per- 
formances needed to produce good writing. 
The repetition of these performances 
should permit no exception. There should 
be nothing in the performances that per- 
mits bonds to be formed that later must be 
broken. The writing lessons should include 
as subject matter the actual writing of 
other school subjects, such as, spelling, 
problems, ete. One learns to write by 
writing words, not by doing movement ex- 
ercises, even though these have a very 
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valuable use in the development of the 
writing habit. The writing lessons should 
be of a remedial nature. The teacher’s 
great task is to detect the errors, to give 
the remedies, and to see that they are ap- 
plied. The training should be of such 
nature that the children understand the 
value of handwriting and take pride in 
the ability efficiently to use the skill. 

Among the conditions that should be 
considered carefully in the environment 
are the following: 


1. The light should fall upon the desks so that 
the children are not writing in their own 
shadows. 

2. The desks should be of a height that causes 
the child no strain and large enough to 
accommodate his books and papers. An 
inkwell should be placed in the corner of 
the desk nearest his writing hand. 

3. The seats should be comfortable and of 
such height that neither reaching nor 
stooping is required. The children’s feet 
must rest on the floor. 

4. The blackboard for assignments and dem- 
onstrations should be at the front of the 
room. The assignments should be well 
written and placed high on the board. 

5. The children must have time in which to 
do their written tasks. There is for each 
person a point beyond which it is a physi- 
cal impossibility to write more rapidly. 
Teachers of other subjects perhaps do not 
realize this fact, at least many of them do 
not take the fact into consideration when 
dictating, giving tests, ete. 


A writing supervisor was consulted by 
an English teacher in the seventh grade 
who was dissatisfied with the amount and 
quality of the writing done in a test that 
she had given to her one hundred pupils. 
The writing supervisor took the questions, 
answered them herself, and thereby learned 
that it was a physical impossibility to write 
the test in the time given. She reported 
this to the English teacher, with references 
to speed abilities of different grades as 
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shown by the different writing scales and 
manuals. 

Some advocate giving children practice 
in writing in unfavorable environments so 
that they will be prepared to write well 
when they meet difficult situations. Does 
one drive his car purposely into the ditch 
so that he may learn how to drive it out of 
the ditch? No, the roads are being im- 
proved. Superintendents and others who 
are responsible should take steps to im- 
prove the handwriting environments. Why 
shouldn’t left-handed pupils have desks 
with inkwells conveniently placed and 
classroom chairs with arms on the left 
side? When selecting schoolroom equip- 
ment connected in any way with the chil- 
dren’s writing, the supervisor of that 
subject should be a member of the 
committee. 

From what source should the pupils in 
the junior high school get the encourage- 
ment and appreciation necessary to inspire 
them to do their very best writing? From 
everyone who comes in contact with their 
writing—the superintendent, the principal, 
the supervisors, and the teachers, all should 
feel the responsibility. A little word of 
compliment or constructive criticism writ- 
ten on the English, the geography, and the 
other papers by the teachers of those sub- 
jects is of great value. In turn, the 
writing teacher should aid in proper ar- 
rangement of work, in spelling, in punctua- 
tion, in expression, ete. Such procedure 
will impress upon the children the fact 
that there is codperation among their 
teachers, and that one subject is as impor- 
tant as another. Some supervisors believe 
that writing should be a promotional sub- 
ject, as arithmetic, spelling, ete. Surely 
one who observes unprepared pupils trying 
to carry the writing load of the upper 
grades would agree. The writing super- 
visors should gather data on this, prepare 
a report, present it to those at the head, 
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and ask for a hearing. The superintend- 
ents, the principals, general supervisors, 
and the writing supervisors must confer 
and plan codperatively to meet the prob- 
lem of the application of good writing 
habits in the junior high school. 

Speaking of codperation leads to the 
thought of antagonism. Many supervisors 
listed this as their most perplexing prob- 
lem. It seems difficult to believe that there 
is antagonism, especially in this day when 
all teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
and college professors should have caught 
the vision, and should know that it is the 
child with whom all are equally concerned, 
that no one is teaching or supervising a 
subject, that each one is doing her bit to 
help the child to develop into a happy, use- 
ful, grown-up member of society. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that there is 
a bit of antagonism that hinders the writ- 
ing supervisors. It may also hinder others. 
For instance, a young man said to his 
pupils in science that it made him ‘‘tired’’ 
to pick up the examination papers and find 
them all neat, well written, and looking 
alike. As if they could all look alike! 
This teacher may have caused some pupils 
to undervalue good writing and others to 
rebel against the drill required to attain 
good writing; but there were some pupils 
in that class who respected him less and 
had less confidence in him because they 
sensed his lack of codperation and his an- 
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tagonism. This antagonism doesn’t come 
from the business field nor from the home. 
It comes from our own field, the field of 
education, and usually from those who 
cannot write well themselves. A lecturer 
before a group of elementary teachers re- 
ferred again and again to the individuality 
that should be expressed through one’s 
handwriting, and never once referred to 
legibility, that most important characteris- 
tic of handwriting. Writing is useful only 
when it is readable. It takes on read- 
ability as it loses its peculiarities. A thor- 
ough study would reveal that no two people 
can write exactly alike. What causes this 
antagonism? Just how harmful are its 
effects? What can be done about it? Who 
is to blame? Shall the supervisors of 
writing ignore it? Surely not. It is a 
problem needing attention and inves- 
tigation that will lead to a good under- 
standing. 

When all educators understand that the 
center of all interest should be the develop- 
ment of the child, there will be a friendly 
spirit among those directing the work in 
the different fields. Each one will wish 
to understand the work and the problems 
of the other. Each one will wish to help 
and to be helped to carry on. Apprecia- 
tion and codperation will reign. Children 
will write their lessons legibly, rapidly, and 
easily. A miracle? Well, this is the age 
of miracles. 











CHARACTER BUILDING IN THE LITERATURE ROOM 


Stetua Surimsky ! 
Assistant Supervisor of English, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


For several years we have been experi- 
menting in Detroit in the field of character 
education through individualization of lit- 
erature. Several studies have produced 
interesting results, whose chief value lies 
in their stimulation to further investiga- 
tion along more clearly defined paths. The 
following is a discussion of the efforts in 
which we are engaged this year. 

Teaching morals or ethics by a direct and 
didactic method appears to be rather a 
fruitless procedure if one may judge from 
its effects after years of trial. The desire 
for change in morals must come from 
within and must be consciously willed by 
the agent who deliberately sets up his own 
goal and whose own purpose furnishes the 
motive power to achieve it. We have been 
stimulating and helping the children to 
discover their own difficulties, build up the 
will to overcome them, and put forth effort 
to gain their ends. 

Four classes were carefully selected with 
certain definite characteristics in mind. 
The children were in the seventh grade and 
included X, Y, and Z intelligence groups. 
One class consisted largely of colored chil- 
dren in a down-at-heels neighborhood, 
another was in an average middle-class dis- 
trict, the third class was composed of chil- 
dren from very well-to-do American homes, 
and the fourth group comprised first and 
second generation foreign-born, Polish and 
German predominating. Teachers were 
chosen for their ability to break away from 
conventional methods and inspire a natu- 
ral, honest atmosphere in the group. 


To understand the problem better, a 
questionnaire was prepared with the idea 
of finding out what personal qualities are 
esteemed by children, what characteristics 
are unpopular, and what constitute some 
of the major individual problems. Pur- 
posely there was much overlapping in order 
to get checks on the same idea from differ- 
ent angles and so make the deductions more 
conclusive. 

Pupils were told that what they wrote 
would not be discussed in class nor would 
anyone but the teacher see it. If any child 
still felt that he preferred to turn in his 
paper unsigned, he was at liberty to do 
so. Paper and pencils were supplied, 
copies of the questionnaire were distrib- 
uted, and children were invited in a sym- 
pathetic, informal manner to write what 
they actually felt. 

From a survey of these data as well as 
from the results of other experimental work 
undertaken from time to time, certain ten- 
tative conclusions may be drawn. 

Bad temper is confessed most generally 
by all the children involved as a fault 
which the owners would like to overcome. 
Sulkiness and profane or vulgar language 
rank next. Although rudeness and disobe- 
dience run rather high in some groups, the 
children in the well-to-do district feel that 
the former is not one of their most dis- 
agreeable faults, while the pupils in the 
poorest neighborhood do not recognize 
either trait. The foreign class leads in 
jealousy, laziness, and shyness as recog- 
nized faults; the well-to-do group leads in 


1 Educational Consultant: Dr. 8. A. Courtis; laboratory teachers: Miss Ruth Evans, Miss Louise 
French, Miss Beatrice Jacobson, Mrs. Zelma Oliver. 
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TABLE I 
My Worst Favur 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls 
a % %i%\|%\|%)% | % 
a 
e 
; ee rrr 100 100 50 50 21 21 55 55 
, pSulkiness......-.-0eeeeeeeeee eens 47 47 | 15 | 15 | 48 | 48 | 23 23 
_ | Profane and vulgar language....... 50 10 17 17 60 0 42 42 
RES Ee 30 30 5 5 18 18 2 2 
TNO. 1. cssccscccsecscee 11 0} 15 | 15 | 48 | 19 
hai cic akwiahian dnd 33 47 47 
PT bbidcrecseenecanbeeeewen 72 14 
ere rer eter TTT ere 14 8 
e § Stubborness against authority...... 45 45 
d 
d 
is 
0 TABLE II 
. CHARACTERISTICS LIkED IN ADULTS 
l- 
it Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
iS Item 
k Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls 
.- % %1|%|\|%\|%) % % 
‘ Even temper and cheerfulness. ..... 65 75 75 20 20 
Willingness to help................ 45 20 20 20 
®. Ht Ability to dress handsomely........ 100 
© Bf Interest in sports................ 80 
O- 
e 
it 


stubbornness toward domination by au- 
thority. (See Table I.) 

Even temper and cheerfulness are the 
most popular characteristics in adults, 
while irritability and _ self-centeredness 
make the grown-up most disliked, although 
domination runs very close as a disagree- 
able factor. (See Tables II and III.) 


Courtesy and even temper are generally 
the characteristics most popular in boys, 
with good sportsmanship a runner-up, ex- 
cept in the last group. Even temper and 
daintiness lead the list for girls, but scho- 
lastic ability is apparently not a general 
qualification for popularity in either boys 
or girls. (See Tables IV and V.) 
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TABLE III 


CHARACTERISTICS DIsLIKED IN ADULTS 
























































Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys} Girls 
% J% | % | %|%)1% | % % 
Self-centeredness and irritability... . 0 5 10 0 | 100 | 100 25 25 
Desire to dominate............... 95 50 10 10 15 15 
EEE er ee 0 50 
Negative social sense.............. 5 
TABLE IV 
Quauities LIKED IN Boys 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
% Zi %)})%)1% | % | % % 
Courtesy, good-temper............ 33 68 15 10 | 100 61 92 90 
Se 72 18 40 40 20 27 
Good grooming......... bvsditeieiees 14 20 28 81 
Scholastic ability. ................ 11 70 8 
Athletic prowess.................. 15 10 7 1 





























Cheating and vulgarity are most gen- 
erally disliked in boys; affectation and per- 
sonal untidiness are the most disagreeable 
feminine traits. (See Tables VI and VII.) 

Home duties lead the list overwhelm- 
ingly as the things most thoroughly irk- 
some and disliked except in the financially 
able group, where no such responsibilities 
exist. Duty is evidently a hated word, 
and the general attitude toward it gives 
one food for thought. (Table VIII.) 

Heart’s desires are materialistic and are 


determined by economic conditions. It is 
interesting to note that where the economic 
stress is greater, the things desired are 
creative means, e.g., tools, bicycles, to en- 
able their owners to earn money as errand 
boys, ete., while in the easier neighborhoods 
the coveted object is some luxury to adorn 
the owner and give him consequence in his 
group. (Table IX.) 

One of the things most valued, as re- 
vealed by another question, is participation 
in the group life and recognition by the 
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TABLE V 
Quauitres LikeD In GIRLS 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
% %\|%\|%\|%|% | % % 
en SECT ET 17 18 40 40 20 50 
Daintiness of person.............. 11 9 10 15 28 54 
REE ha nis asioseisneaa aces ees 39 20 10 50 25 
Scholastic ability................. 11 5 57 32 
Faithfulness in friendship.......... 81 20 50 
AtHICHG POOWERS. ....0..0000cccc0esee 10 30 
TABLE VI 
Quatities DISLIKED IN Boys 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
% %\%\|%\|%\|%) % 
Cheating, dishonesty.............. 78 36 15 20 20 20 
Profane or vulgar speech........... 18 20 20 57 32 5 40 
PRP MOUENINEE, 5 56 s:5.010 on cewnsen 14 25 57 81 3 30 
II oa aici 0's arawic aiaesoniarave 17 37 28 | 100 
Poor sportsmanship............... 20 32 57 41 3 
PRs cbcthnkenceenesaadn ees 17 26 72 





























class as an important member thereof—a 
worth-while hint to any teacher. 

Two outstanding causes of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment are frustration by 
adult authority and prevention by eco- 
nomic stress. 

The results of several informal composi- 
tion lessons bear out the evidence of the 
questionnaire. Pupils were given topics 
like, ‘‘ What Makes Me Ashamed,”’ and ‘‘If 


I Could Change Myself,’’ and were told to 
write exactly as they felt. Names were 
not signed unless they chose to do so, and 
papers were not to be marked or scored in 
any way. Change in character control was 
the outstanding general theme of their 
compositions, and the troubles discussed 
ran approximately parallel with points 
given in the questionnaire. 

A number of distinctly individual] cases 
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TABLE VII 
Quauities DISLIKED IN GIRLS 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys] Girls 
% hihi |\|%\|%)\% % 
i ag i al aa Ghali 22 9 25 40 | 100 | 100 
PU IIR. i oo ccccccccccscces 14 15 20 28 54 5 20 
ean cinebaadnnbosan’ 14 100 | 100 
tab ks acid iained 11 33 10 
Flirtatiousness............sccccees 6 10 42 
TABLE VIII 
Wuat I Distrxe Most 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
% hihi %\|%\|%)% % 
EE Tere ee 28 80 100 | 100 50 50 
ich te nek dea nen nwmees 5 33 50 
inked hnniewhecaaaicie 11 





























came to light and led to some intensely in- 
teresting work in the adjustment of per- 
sonal relationships. In order to prevent 
this adjustment of human relationships 
from crystallizing into a ‘‘method’’ and so 
robbing it of the spirit that is essential to 
its efficacy, the teachers are trying to create 
informal opportunities for personal discus- 
sions. Certain pupils are given responsi- 
bilities that require or encourage personal 
contacts with the teacher, or the teacher 
‘*happens’’ to meet a boy or girl in the 
hall, on the playground or street. Some- 


times she asks the child if he would like to 
talk it over after class. 

The conferences have been naive in their 
style, startling in their sincerity and in- 
tensity, enlightening and moving in their 
revelations. The teachers have meticu- 
lously avoided, as far as they know how, 
all semblance of shock, disgust, censure, in- 
quisitiveness, and pious moralizing. An 
effort has been made to get a quiet, friendly 
(not sentimental) atmosphere, and an at- 
tempt has been made to help pupils analyze 
their own situations as far as possible and 
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TABLE IX 
Heart's DEsIRES 
Av. American | Well-to-do Foreign | Down-at-Heels 
Item 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys| Girls ' 
% %ih|%|\|%\%\% Jo | 
Possessions (tools, bicycles, etc.)....| 40 14 100 | 100 40 50 
Luxuries (fur coats, jewelry, pony, 
tris bipaedaiiemaaaceieueniteaee 46 42 70 50 
I nd cinta neni amedindtini 11 9 10 20 
Better environment. .............. 2 20 





























apply the solutions they have worked out 
with the teacher’s aid. In many cases the 
children have adjusted themselves with 
great satisfaction to their situations. A 
few problems may be interesting. 

A. E. (girl), who was sullen, quarrel- 
some, and generally disagreeable in the 
schoolroom and on the playground, re- 
vealed the fact that at home she was con- 
sistently ignored, while her parents cen- 
tered all their attention on her brother. 
She took the only means she knew of retali- 
ating on a cruel world and of getting at- 
tention. In the course of her conversation 
with the teacher, she admitted that she had 
never done anything particularly pleasing 
at home, and she and the teacher decided 
to try a plan. The next afternoon, while 
her mother was out, the girl baked a cake 
according to a school recipe and placed it 
triumphantly on the supper table. For- 
tunately the cake turned out well, and the 
girl burst into the schoolroom next morning 
with the joyful news. ‘‘I got lots of 
compliments,’’ she cried, ‘‘and my father 
said the frosting was even better than my 
mother’s. It’s the first compliment he ever 
gave me!’’ That was the beginning of the 
campaign. The girl is holding her own, 


and her manner is changing for the better 
under the treatment she is getting from the 
teacher, who is in her deep confidence. 

A boy who had apparently lost interest 
in everything and seemed to be morbid, 
irritable, and unhappy, confessed that since 
‘‘another guy’’ had moved into his block 
and had bested him in every kind of game 
requiring strength, he felt that he had lost 
all his prestige as leader, and he didn’t care 
if he lived or died. Upon discovery, how- 
ever, that there were games where wit, 
skill, and agility were as important as 
strength, if not more so, that one might 
be popular and respected for many things 
besides the biggest muscles, he seemed in- 
clined to view the world more normally. 
His scholastic record is improving and he 
appears to be recovering his comradeship 
with his gang. 

N. S. (girl), who felt that being of for- 
eign birth was cause for withdrawal from 
the group, a stigma, and an affliction to be 
borne in bitter silence, became radiant upon 
discovering that one of the best-liked teach- 
ers in the building was of her own birth, 
and after some friendly conversation with 
her the clouds lifted materially. She was 
given reading material on great people of 
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her race and some intelligently sympa- 
thetic material on immigrant biographies. 
The class, too, received this democratizing 
training through its list of books for leisure 
reading. 

T. M. (boy) confided that he stole things 
and misbehaved, but he felt he could never 
amount to anything anyway because he is 
smaller than most boys of his age and stam- 
mers so badly that he cannot recite with 
any success before the group. The teacher 
told him about several men of insignificant 
stature who were giants in achievement, 
and this mollified him somewhat, but he 
argued, ‘‘Nobody who stammered ever be- 
came great.’’ The teacher told him the 
story of Demosthenes and then introduced 
him to a special speech teacher. The boy is 
practicing his speech exercises patiently 
and persistently and is curing himself of 
this defect. For his individualized litera- 
ture work, he is reading Foa’s Boy’s Life 
of Napoleon and is enjoying it immensely. 
Later he will be given material to show 
that physical size and physical deeds are 
not so important today and that there are 
many other more worth-while fields for the 
little man to conquer. 

L. D. (girl), who admitted bad temper 
to be her worst fault, finally diagnosed her 
trouble by saying that she was always irri- 
table because she was so ‘‘tied down by 
being a girl.’’ She likes boys’ games and 
sports and says the girls she knows ‘‘make 
her sick.’’ After several conferences with 
the teacher and her mother, the girl is 
changing her companions for some camp- 
fire girls, is preparing to go to a girls’ camp 
this summer, and is reading adventure 
stories and books about camp-fire girls. 
Life is becoming much more endurable, 
and the temper is slowly improving. 

S. K. (girl), who is sullen and vixenish, 
confessed these faults and wrote that her 
heart aches to be pretty and popular. The 
fact that a great deal of beauty comes from 
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within and depends also upon careful 
grooming seemed to be an interesting nov- 
elty to her. She had a number of confer- 
ences on the care of hair, hands, teeth, and 
complexion, as well as foods and thoughts, 
and her efforts to improve her appearance 
seem to keep her pleasantly and profitably 
occupied during some of her leisure time. 
The fact that fascinating people often owe 
their charm to intellectual brilliance, 
beauty of manner, and lovely disposition 
has been discussed with her. This sort of 
case has been duplicated a number of times 
and appears in an aggravated form when a 
sister is markedly pretty. 

R. F. (girl), whose fault is temper, is 
discouraged because although she makes 
good resolutions each day, she fails so often 
that she feels it’s no use. After reading 
Today, by Carlyle, Opportunity, by Ma- 
lone, and The Way to Heaven, by Holland, 
she decided to make a string of beads, 
adding a white bead for each fairly success- 
ful day and a black bead when she fails. 
She wants to see if the string will be almost 
white, and it really seems to be assuming 
that promising color, much to her satis- 
faction. 

Robert Y. wishes to become a gangster 
and ‘‘bump people off.’’ Life is much too 
tame and books are ‘‘too goody-good.’’ He 
has made tentative experiments in his 
chosen field with some success. To fight 
fire with fire, he was given Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, and he has lost some sleep and 
most of his interest in crime at one fell 
blow. A special reading list has been pre- 
pared for him. 

Isadore B. says his worst fault is swear- 
ing, and in his personal composition it de- 
veloped that he wants some one to like 
him. His mother is dead and he is lonely 
for her. During his conferences with his 
teacher he began to feel that his mother’s 
loss has bound his father, little sister, and 
himself more closely together, that they 
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need him badly, and that he owes the baby 
much loving care to make up for what she, 
too, has lost. Isadore is taking charge of 
the little sister, doesn’t swear before her, 
and will do battle if any other boys offend 
in this respect when she is present. He is 
a pathetic, lovable little boy, and the 
teacher is trying to make his school life 
as kindly, cheerful, and stimulating as 
possible. 

M. C. is a fourteen-year-old girl of less 
than average intelligence. Her father 
works in an automobile factory and her 
two sisters in a laundry and cigar store 
respectively, while five other brothers and 
sisters younger than M. C. remain at home. 
M. C. is the household drudge and hates 
her position and her poverty; her sole 
ambition seems to be to grow up quickly, 
find a job, and be economically free. ‘‘You 
can get around any boss if you’re sweet,’’ 
she writes in her personal composition, and 
again, ‘‘Mothers like the one in Little 
Women aren’t real, and such homes aren’t 
true.’ So she prefers to read about the 
“dashing, handsome hero who, after 
marrying the factory girl, turns out to be 
a rich Italian count traveling around to 
find a truly innocent but poor maiden.”’ 
The movies and magazines like Snappy 
Stories encourage this desperate escape 
from a bitter reality. So far, after many 
conferences and failures, The Happy 
Prince and A Man’s a Man For A’That 
are the only things that have appealed to 
her, and she really seems to be getting 
some inspiration and guidance from them. 

The group from the well-to-do homes 
were given Count Hugo’s Sword and a 
discussion of character followed. Some 
one suggested that a ‘‘ Jeoffrey’s Chart’’ be 
made, on which the names of the class were 
to appear. As soon as a child measured 
up to the accepted standards, a bugle was 
to be drawn after his name, the bugle 
being used because it was for this that 
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Jeoffrey waited so patiently. Posters of 
knights appeared, and pupils began to read 
King Arthur, many for the second time. 
Then came the idea of a Round Table for 
the class, and they listed on the board 
faults to be overcome and finally decided to 
study the lives of great men and great 
characters in fiction. The class also wishes 
to vote on the following: the best worker in 
the class, the best-groomed person, the most 
courteous, the one who has contributed 
most to class projects, ete. 

Several girls whose fault was jealousy, 
aggravated by gossip, admitted various 
misdeeds. One, for example, had broken 
into another girl’s locker and destroyed all 
her reports in order to ruin her good stand- 
ing in her classes. This little group was 
given Lady Gregory’s Telling the News to 
read, discuss, and dramatize. Each of the 
girls was impressed and thoughtful, and 
their reactions to the point were naive and 
apparently sincere. 

These are only a few of the cases re- 
ported by the teachers in the laboratory 
group, but they indicate the seriousness of 
the children’s troubles and their need for 
adjustment. Many cases we have been un- 
able to affect so far, probably because 
we don’t know enough about psychiatry, 
possibly because we can’t change the 
environment. 

Literature has possibilities as a guide 
and inspiration to human endeavor and 
happiness that are all too often hit upon 
either by mere chance or not at all in our 
teaching. The intelligent teacher who 
knows and loves both her literature and her 
children can arrange such natural and 
fruitful contacts between the two that the 
stories and poems become sources of com- 
fort and guidance, beauty and satisfaction. 

What do we plan to do now? We shall 
continue as far as we are able to further 
our work in the adjustment of human 
relationships through the case method. 
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We shall also try to find a body of literary 
material, both prose and poetry, to fit the 
children’s own felt needs and desires as 
they have expressed them and then present 
this literature through a procedure stimu- 
lating and satisfying to the boys and girls. 
Certain ages, social conditions, mental lev- 
els, physical developments, ete., demand 
definite, specific diagnosis and prescription. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


In so far as we can, with our limited 
knowledge and means, we shall try to help 
children analyze their own situations and 
then offer them the stimulus of inspiring 
literature, the comfort of social read. 
justment, and the relief of intelligent 
sympathy to promote their harmonious 
orientation in this difficult world and to 
assist them to integrate their personality, 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CONSTRUCTING A COURSE 
OF STUDY 


Hannau M. Linpawu 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Mishawaka, Indiana 


In discussing the English work of grades 
one, two, and three with the respective 
teachers of those grades in our system, I 
learned that there was a general feeling 
among the teachers that our course of study 
in English was in need of revision. They 
felt that the course would be more helpful 
if it were made more specific. I, too, felt 
the need of a more definite course, one 
which would be outlined in terms of objec- 
tives, pupil activities, attainments, and 
suggested methods of procedure. 

This consciousness of the need of a new 
course presented an opportunity for work 
in curriculum revision. The question 
which naturally arose in my mind was 
this: How can I organize this activity so 
that every teacher will have a vital part 
in the task? To appoint a few teachers 
to serve as a committee for constructing 
the course of study would have been a 
fairly easy method of handling the project, 
but I realized that a far more stimulating 
procedure would be to have every teacher 
engaged in the construction of the course. 
Consequently I used the following steps in 
conducting the work: 


1. A general meeting of all teachers of grades 
one, two, and three was held for the purpose 
of discussing objectives in English. 

2. Every teacher was asked to hand to me, two 
weeks from the day on which the above meet- 
ing was held, a list of objectives for the 
teaching of English in her particular grade. 

3. I tabulated these objectives and classified 
them according to major and secondary ob- 
jectives. A separate list was made for each 
of the three grades. 

4. A meeting was held with each group of 
teachers to discuss the following: 

a. The compiled list of major and secondary 
objectives. 

b. Some suggestions for pupil activities 
through which the objectives might be 
realized. 


At these meetings each teacher selected 
the one major objective upon which she 
wished to concentrate her efforts and at- 
tention in making our course of study. For 
example, in the first grade, we had five 
major objectives, as follows: 


To help the child to gain freedom and spon- 
taneity in oral expression. 
To develop the sentence sense. 











CONSTRUCTING A COURSE OF STUDY 


To expose the child to beautiful poetry and 
prose. 

To help the child to establish habits of cor- 
rect usage in spoken English. 

To train the children to make a logical organ- 
ization of a series of ideas. 


All the objectives were written on the 
blackboard and as each teacher made her 
choice her name was written below that ob- 
jective. When every teacher had signi- 
fied her preference, we found that we had 
a group of three, four, or five teachers for 
each objective in each grade. Each group 
met in a section of the room and chose one 
of its members to act as chairman for that 
particular group. To each chairman I 
gave a number of books and periodicals 
containing references which she and the 
members of her committee would find help- 
ful in preparing their contribution to the 
course. Each group was instructed to hold 
meetings, at the call of the chairman, for 
the purpose of outlining the pupil activi- 
ties, the attainments, and the suggested 
methods of procedure relating to the ob- 
jective chosen by that group. 


5. The chairmen arranged for several meetings 
of their respective groups. Several chairmen 
then requested a conference with me for the 
purpose of discussing their report before pre- 
senting it to the entire group of teachers. 

A meeting for each of the first, second, and 
third grade teachers was held in my office. 
At these meetings each chairman gave the 
complete report of the work of her commit- 
tee. These reports were discussed by the 
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entire body of teachers, and suggestions and 
criticisms were made, 

7. All the reports were then given to me, and 
I attempted to weave them into a unified 
whole. The complete course, as a unit, was 
then mimeographed and a copy presented to 
each teacher. It is understood by the teachers 
that after the course has been subjected to 
classroom use during the coming school year, 
suggestions for improving it will be ac- 
cepted. 

Although the above plan of constructing 

a course of study has been more difficult 
to administrate than the usual procedure 
of appointing a small number of the teach- 
ing force to act as the curriculum revision 
committee, it has in its favor the following 
distinct advantages: 


1. Every teacher feels that she is not merely 
“a cog in the machinery,” but a person whose 
contributions and suggestions are worthy of 
consideration. 

2. The course is made richer and fuller because 
of the varied suggestions which come from 
the participation of a large group. 

3. Each teacher becomes a willing agent in try- 
ing out the course because it has been made, 
not by a select few, but by herself and by 
all her coworkers. 

4, Every teacher becomes conversant with sev- 
eral current professional references, for she 
is stimulated by a purposeful motive to study 
the opinions and scientific investigations of 
authorities in the field of her particular en- 
deavor. 

5. It is democratic. It provides all teachers 
with equal opportunities for professional 
growth through the channels of curriculum 
revision and construction. 





schools. 


states. 





RECRUITING THE TEACHING CORPS—THE CADET PLAN 


HELEN M. ReyNo.ips 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary Education, Seattle, Washington 


INITIATION OF THE PLAN 


Under date of May 238, 1917, the Board 
minutes show the following authorization 
for novitiate teachers in the Seattle schools: 


The Superintendent’s recommendation of 
May of a plan for the employment as noviti- 
ate teachers, of graduates from the State Uni- 
versity, State College, State Normals, and 
other accredited higher institutions of learn- 
ing was on motion Of ........ceececeees ; 


EEE csancevecsiccsesese , adopted in 
principle. 


Under date of October 23, 1918, the fol- 
lowing authorization for cadet supervision 
was made by the Board: 


The Superintendent reported recommend- 
PTD bicsecsenneaes ME ccabsiictaaises 
be designated as head teachers to supervise 
the work of novitiate teachers at a salary of 
oinibins per year. Recommendation adopted. 


‘ 


SELECTION OF CADETS 


At the present time graduates of the 
University of Washington are not eligible 
for certification in the elementary schools 
unless they are also graduates of an ac- 
credited normal school. Most of the cadets 
come from the Washington state normal 
A few have come from the normal 
schools and universities of neighboring 
To each one of these state normal 
schools is sent, in February of each year, 
a statement of the purpose and plan of the 
cadet appointments: 


What is a “cadet teacher”? 


The requirements for teaching in Seattle 
elementary schools are graduation from a two- 
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year course in an accredited normal school, 
plus two years of experience in a graded 
school system. 

Many young teachers who -have not met 
the above requirements apply for positions in 
Seattle. Since they are ineligible, they cannot 
be accepted as candidates for positions regu. 
larly. A number of them are desirable, as 
shown by their preparatory work in higher 
educational institutions and, under good su- 
pervision, should shortly become strong 
teachers. In order to make use of these 
promising young graduates, the cadet position 
was established. 

Cadet teachers are regularly employed 
teachers in the Seattle schools, receiving the 
yearly contract and definite assignment to a 
grade school position. They have the same 
responsibilities with relation to all school work 
or activities that other teachers have. 


How does a cadet position differ from other 
regular positions? 


The difficulties of a new position test all 
the powers of an experienced teacher. Neces- 
sarily, then, the success of an inexperienced 
teacher is a serious question. Even experience 
in a smaller school, where supervision of the 
most helpful nature is limited, does not pre- 
pare a teacher for the conditions that are 
met in a large organized school system. The 
cadet teacher, moreover, must from the be- 
ginning give satisfactory service of a high 
order, for she is competing constantly with 
teachers of wide and rich experience now in 
the system, and the pupils in a cadet teacher’s 
room must have equal opportunity with the 
other boys and girls of the system. 

To help those teachers who have been se- 
lected as cadets, a head teacher is provided. 
The head teacher helps to make conditions 
leading to success more assured. She is con- 
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cerned primarily with the method side of the 
cadet’s work and with the progress of the 
pupils. She plans with the cadet and super- 
vises this part of the cadet’s school work. In 
all other respects the cadet’s relation to the 
school is that of any regular teacher. 

Because the School Board considers the 
first year of such work an additional year of 
training for the cadet, a smaller salary is 
paid. At present the salary is $1100. The 
second year the cadet, if successful, is placed 
on the first step of the salary scale, $1300, 
with the usual advances of $100 annually 
thereafter to the maximum. 


Who should apply for a cadet position? 


Only those who are graduates of a normal 
school * are eligible; those who have shown 
decided promise of becoming excellent 
teachers. None but the very best students of 
an institution should apply, for only they 
ean hope to secure a position. The number 
of credits in education, the quality of practice 
work in teaching, the breadth of culture, the 
possibility for growth in the power and skill 
of teaching are given careful consideration 
in the selection of a cadet teacher. The selec- 
tion is so carefully made that only in rare 
instances do cadets fail to succeed. 


* A college degree without a diploma from 

a normal school is not acceptable for grade 

teaching. 

In return, applications are received from 
reommended candidates. The appoint- 
ment secretary of each school sends a state- 
ment regarding the qualifications of each 
candidate. The most comprehensive sys- 
tem of credentials includes the following: 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Ree rr rT ree pS ererer 
Prmment Addoess..........sc0c00s. ; oe 
ere rr rere ee 
eae TRB... 0000s Ws hos cnees 
Married. ..... Church Preference. ...........- 
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Speciat Supsects AND ACTIVITIES 


These credentials are examined by three 
of the office force upon whom rests the 
responsibility of selecting cadets—the As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Ele- 
mentary Schools, the Director of the 
Intermediate Grades, and the Director of 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. As a 
result of this ranking the cadets are se- 
lected. Items governing final choice are: 
intelligence and academic achievement, 
personal characteristics, and rating in stu- 
dent teaching. In so far as is possible, 
cadet candidates are interviewed by the 
three members of the office staff above 
noted. As in most of our classrooms the 
music and fine and industrial arts are 
taught by the classroom teacher, the ability 
of cadets to conduct class work in these 
subjects is given special consideration. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CADETS 


In the assignments consideration is 
given, wherever possible, to the grade de- 
sired by the cadet teacher—the grade in 
which her practice teaching has been done. 
Cadets are seldom assigned, for the first 
year, to grades below the second or above 
the sixth. The problems of the beginning 
room are too numerous and complicated, 
those of adolescence generally being beyond 
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the young teacher. Untold harm may 
done if the novice is placed in a building 
where the principal does not give needed 
help in control, where methods of admin. 
istration are slack, where the classrooms of 
experienced teachers are not suggestive of 
a fine type of teaching. Being placed ip 
an unsympathetic atmosphere is almost 
sure to bring failure to the beginner. The 
assignment of cadets must also be mad 
with due regard to economy of time and 
effort on the part of the supervisor in 
reaching the group with whom she works 
If possible, not more than three buildings 
are included in the range of her travel. 


CADET GUIDANCE 


The initiation of the cadet into the new 
situation rests primarily upon the cadet 
head and the elementary school principal. 
Assisting in this, as advisers, are the As. 
sistant Superintendent in charge of Ele. 
mentary Schools and the Directors of 
Instruction in Intermediate and Kinder. 
garten-Primary Grades. 


SELECTION OF CADET HEADS 


No element in the situation presents more 
serious problems than the selection of the 
person who shall direct the cadet in the 
development of her teaching power. Each 
cadet head has been chosen with the fol- 
lowing needs in mind: She must be a su- 
perior teacher, but she needs to be much 
more—some one possessing breadth of 
training, a student of progressive ideas in 
education, one able to analyze any situa- 
tion and give the type of help needed to 
the children in any group, one not disposed 
to hurry a young teacher into good ways 
but able to lead her into the use of her 
own powers. The cadet must learn to stand 
on her own feet and to meet as many of her 
problems for herself as may be. The cadet 
head must be able to judge whether fail- 
ure lies in ability, character, or working 
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conditions. She must be able to adapt her- 
self to differing conditions and help the 
cadet teacher to do so without yielding her 
high standards. Her work lies in the inter- 
pretation of the ideals and purposes of the 
system to the young teachers. <A cadet 
head who has had experience in both pri- 
mary and intermediate grades is greatly 
to be desired. 


VISITATION AS A MEANS OF GROWTH 


As early in the year as possible, a visit 
to the Demonstration School is arranged 
for the cadet teacher. In each case the 
classroom having problems most similar to 
her own is selected for this visit. The 
cadet head accompanies her to the Demon- 
stration School. This has been found to be 
an important factor in aiding her to profit 
by the visit. The cadet head interprets the 
work to the young teacher and helps her in 
the application of principles underlying 
the observed procedure to her own prob- 


“Blems. On the occasions of these visits, 


either the principal takes charge of the ca- 
det’s room or a substitute teacher is pro- 
vided. The cadet head also arranges with 
the superintendent’s office for visitation 
by the young teacher to the rooms of other 
superior teachers in the system. The class- 
room of the cadet during these visitations 
is in charge of the cadet head. This is an 


“f opportunity for the cadet head to discover 


weaknesses in the work of the children and 
to provide means of strengthening them. 


SAFEGUARDING THE CHILDREN 


The planning is done by the cadet 
teacher with the cadet head. The cadet 
head plans for records of work and tests of 
achievement to help the young teacher hold 
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the class up to desirable standards. A class 
is not assigned two years in succession to a 
tadet teacher. In many cases the assign- 
ment changes with the second semester. 
The cadet teacher is visited during her sec- 
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ond year by her former supervisor. Prin- 
cipals are requested not to assign unusually 
large classes or those involving peculiar 
problems to cadets whenever this can be 
avoided. 


INFLUENCE UPON BUILDINGS 


These statements are quoted from letters 
received from principals: 

‘‘Other teachers of the school profit 
from the presence of the cadets and cadet 
supervisors. In some instances regular 
teachers voluntarily attend cadet meet- 
ings.”’ 

‘*There is a fine professional spirit in 
this school and much evidence of splendid 
practice in the carrying out of the things 
for which the Seattle school system stands. 
Due credit for this must be given to the 
former principal, but I believe that the 
cadet system has made a big contribution. 
Over fifty per cent of the teachers in this 
building are or were cadets at one time 
in this school and they rank high. Two 
former cadets from this school are now in 
the Demonstration School, two others in-an 
intermediate school. This suggests that in 
this school conditions were particularly 
favorable to cadet growth.’’ 

‘Young teachers keep life and progress 
in the system. The plan helps to keep 
older teachers alert.’’ 

‘<The cadet heads are a source of inspira- 
tion to the principal.’’ 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


Under our present plan the cadet head 
has under her charge eight cadets. These 
cadets receive enough less than the salary 
of a regular beginning teacher to pay the 
salary of the cadet head. 


DEFINING OF DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
BETWEEN PRINCIPALS AND CADET HEADS 


The following letter from the assistant 
superintendent to the principal defines as 
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carefully as may be the division of re- 
sponsibility : 


Your building has been selected for the 
placement of cadets this school year. You 
will find their names on the enclosed sheet. 
It has been found in the past that teachers 
welcome these ambitious young teachers and 
have found them an asset to the building. 
We trust this arrangement is satisfactory to 
you and that you may find them equally 
advantageous. 

Since a greater number of buildings are 
used for cadets this year, it seems advisable 
to send out to all interested principals a few 
suggestions which have been found helpful 
in creating good conditions for successful 
cadet work. 


1. Cadets are regular teachers and should 
be, treated as are other teachers, i.e., no 
discrimination or comment should be 
made or permitted which would reflect 
upon their lack of experience or power 
to handle school responsibilities. Accept 
them in every way as regular teachers, 
expecting them to share in the responsi- 
bilities and pleasures of the building. 
Special attention and care may be re- 
quired until they become familiar with 
the building régime. 

2. Help cadets to feel at home and welcome 
to the building. Appoint some teacher 
especially to befriend each cadet in such 
ways as extending a morning greeting; 
pointing out building conveniences, such 
as basements, nurse’s room, stock rooms, 
map rooms, ete.; interpreting bells and 
other signals from the principal’s office. 

3. Help cadets to establish self-confidence 
and poise. 

4. If possible, assign cadets to classrooms 
inside the building rather than in 
portables, for this will help the young 
teacher to move quickly, to feel herself 
a part of the whole school body. 

5. As far as possible, reduce the number 
of liabilities or problems which a cadet 
teacher carries. She will soon carry her 
full load. Problem children, when pos- 
sible, should be assigned to the older 
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teachers of the building. The disgi- 
plinary situation should be under the 
direction of the principal, not the cadet 
head, though later on the cadet head 
will influence it through the improve. 
ment in teaching which will occur. 


. Young teachers who find the beginning 


of teaching in a highly organized sys- 
tem difficult at the best can be relieved 
of much worry and uncertainty by being 
supplied as early as possible with all 
necessary materials. Older teachers are 
better prepared to help themselves in 
this respect. If the responsibilities of 
the opening of school are pressing upon 
a principal, it might be well to delegate 
to the cadet head the duty of seeing that 
cadets are supplied with such materials 
as are essential. Cadet heads should be 
given the freedom of the book room for 
the selection of materials best suited to 
cadet classrooms. It is not intended, 
however, that cadet teachers should have 
the advantage over other teachers of 
the building in the selection of mate- 
rials. 


. Division of Work Between Principal 


and Cadet Head: 

Cadet heads alone are responsible for 
the teaching method employed by cadets. 
In all other matters, the responsibility 
for the cadet rooms and building rou- 
tine rests with the principals. For full 
success in training cadets, it is neces- 
sary that the principal and the cadet 
head codperate throughout. Principals 
are expected to visit the classrooms of 
cadets as frequently as they do the 
rooms of other teachers. When a prin- 
cipal questions a teaching procedure in 
a cadet room it is urged that no criti- 
cisms be given the cadet, but these 
should be discussed with the cadet head. 
It is practically always true that 
questionable procedures seen by the 
principal are misinterpretations of sug- 
gestions given by the cadet head. The 
situation so far as the cadet is concerned 
should be kept as simple as possible at 
all times. However, the principal when 
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visiting the cadet room should com- 
mend worth-while things noted in the 
room. 

There should be as frequent confer- 
ences as necessary between the principal 
and the cadet head. In some buildings, 
the cadet head after a visit gives the 
principal a brief notion of suggestions 
left with the cadet and asks him to 
note from time to time, as convenient, 
whether these suggestions have been 
understood by the cadet. 

When a building is emphasizing some 
particular feature of school work, cadets 
should be expected to follow the build- 
ing plan. Cadet heads who are kept 
in touch with the building plan are able 
to work to better advantage in aiding 
the cadet along such lines. Principals 
should take special heed not to overbur- 
den cadets with building duties or to 
place upon them responsibilities for spe- 
cial activities during the first year, but 
they should be called upon to take their 
share of the building load. The young 
teacher is amply busy in adjusting her- 
self to the regular daily routine. 


PROBLEMS ARISING IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
CADETS 


The plan first used of assigning cadets to 
small buildings where their supervision was 
entirely in the hands of the principals was 
changed to the present plan on the advice 
of the principals who experimented with 
this earlier plan of cadet supervision. The 
following quotations from elementary 
school principals who have acted as cadet 
heads under both plans express in general 
the present opinion of the central admin- 
istrative staff. 


The corps in a building should not be re- 
eruited too largely from this source. 

Children may gain bad habits in certain 
directions while the cadet is gaining expe- 
rience. 

Special supervisors may need to give cadets 
an undue amount of time, 


Cadets should seldom be sent to the same 
building two years in succession, for many 
cadets at one time in a building raises ques- 
tions among parents. 

I think there are advantages in grouping 
cadets in a building. The principal of a 
building cannot give cadet teachers the best 
kind of supervision. There are too many 
unavoidable interruptions during the day. 
In many homes both parents work. In order 
to come to school one of these parents must 
make special arrangements at his place of 
business to be away. It is not fair to keep 
these parents waiting long. There are many 
emergency calls—from the child who is ill 
and needs attention, to the call from the Cen- 
tral Office asking for information a clerk 
cannot give. 

The supervisor of cadets needs to plan 
visits without interruption. Her work re- 
quires so much planning that her interests 
and attention should not be divided. She 
cannot give needed attention to building 
and community activities and give adequate 
attention to cadet needs. 


PROVISION OF GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
CADET HEADS 


This year a home desk has been provided 
for each cadet head in one of the buildings 
where she has cadets. Here her bulletins 
and textbooks may be gathered and she 
may have a place to work other than her 
room. At a nearby high school arrange- 
ments have been made for the typing of 
test material and work sheets needed by 
the cadet head in her effort to check up 
on the work of the classes and thus safe- 
guard the children. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CADETS 


Some of the difficulties of cadets during 
first year as expressed by themselves are: 


1. To realize that not everything can be 
learned at once and to keep calm during 
the process of growth. 

2. To learn to organize work so that definite 
goals may be reached, 
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3. To find any leisure for out-of-doors. 

4. To manage so large a group. If one could 
begin with a group of not over 30, it 
would not seem so overwhelming. 

5. To realize that hard work is not a hard- 
ship when older teachers tell us we work 
too hard. 

6. To find a suitable living place on the 
money I can afford to spend—a list would 
help us. 

7. I found it difficult not to feel “snowed 
under” at the first meetings attended. 


ADVANTAGES 


The advantages as seen by cadets in their 
first year are: 


1. I am learning to do many things right the 
first year. 

2. I have the opportunity of expert advice 
from my special supervisor. 

3. I have the advantage of working my first 
year in a large system. I believe the 
methods here in use are more modern than 
I might have found in a small town. I 
have also the help of carefully planned 
courses of study and generously supplied 
equipment. 

4. It is encouraging to feel that supervisors, 
principals, and teachers in my building are 
interested in my progress. 

5. It is a big help to know that I may take 
my problems and those of the children to 
those who are able to help me. 

6. I have the opportunity of getting many 
helpful ideas from experienced teachers 
in my building. We exchange ideas in our 
problems. (Note that the experienced 
teachers have evidently made the cadet 
teacher feel she has something to con- 
tribute.) 

7. I have had the chance to correct some of 
my errors in teaching before they became 
bad teaching habits. 


Of the 199 cadets introduced into the 
system during the period from 1917-1927, 
48.2% are still with us. Of an equal num- 
ber of teachers entering the system during 
the same years in the regular channels (this 
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number being selected by a method of ran- 
dom samples), 58.3% are still in the Seattle 
schools. Of the 96 who entered as cadets 
(still in the system), three are at the pres- 
ent time in the Demonstration School. 
Two others have been invited to teach there 
but have not accepted. One has been as- 
signed there for the coming year. Six are 
in the junior high schools. Of those en- 
tering through the regular channels, still 
with us (116), none are in the Demonstra- 
tion School and three are in the interme- 
diate schools. 


SUGGESTIONS TO NEW CADETS 


These ‘‘Suggestions to New Cadets” 
came in response to a request from cadet 
heads for suggestions from the cadets en- 
tering the system in 1929 for direct 
suggestions that might prove helpful to the 
newcomers of 1930. They suggest how 
much of fundamentally right philosophy 
this young teacher is able to give in a few 
statements. 


. Get hold of school routine early. 

. Keep room neat. 

. Let children do all they can for you. 

. Hold to good discipline from first day. 

. Work for a kindly and friendly atmos- 
phere in room. Strive for altruism and 
fair play. 

6. Don’t dwell on the idea that you are 
having a “hard life.” Get your work 
over and enjoy living. 

7. Don’t get into the habit of pitying your- 
self. You are getting a year of wonder- 
ful experience and being paid for it! 

8. Realize your supervisor is your friend 
and can straighten out your troubles if 
you take them to her. She will appre- 
ciate your trouble and you will have 
many more nights of rest. 

9. Realize you are a real factor in society, 

that you are here because you are suc- 

cessful. Keep your spirit high and above 
all do not fall in your own estimation. 

However, be sincere in your work. 
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10. Attend all meetings. It gives you a 
feeling of security and, besides that, 
they have something worth while to give 
you. 

11. Be a friend to your pupils but demand 
their respect. 

12. Remember they are children and never 
seem so large as in the schoolroom. They 
are eager for your friendship. 

13. Think of your children as real personali- 
ties with real problems to face each day. 
Encourage them and do not break their 
hearts by your thoughtless actions. 
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14. Remember that school is a gathering of 
human beings, each one a bundle of nerv- 
ous energy waiting to be guided the right 
way. Try to get their point of view, but 
also remember that today discipline is 
far better than when we went to school. 

15. Above all, keep your temper yourself. 
You are an example of self-control to 
them. (This is advice—please do not 
think I am giving it because I have suc- 
ceeded in each point.) 

16. The one thing to remember is that you 
get what you work for. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN THIRD GRADE 
ARITHMETIC 


Exvira VITORITTO 
Centennial School, Trenton, New Jersey 


The purpose of this article is to show a 
plan used to individualize instruction in 
arithmetic in the third grade. 

The first step taken by the teacher in 
the organization of her method was to find 
out just how much each child knew when 
he entered her class in September. It was 
possible to do this in one of three ways. 
The first way was to give each child a 
standard achievement test in arithmetic 
for the third grade; the second way, to 
make an intensive study of each child’s 
progress cards or achievement records in 
arithmetic passed on with the child when 
he was promoted; the third way, to give a 
series of objective tests based on the essen- 
tials of the second grade course of study 
in arithmetic. The teacher discovered that 
the last mentioned method proved to be 
the most successful way of finding out 
what each child already knew. Although 
the first method may seem to be a very 
plausible one, the objection raised was that 
in some instances the standard achievement 


test would not fully measure the work out- 
lined in the course of study in arithmetic. 
The objection to using the second method 
in measuring what a child knows, that of 
using his progress and achievement records 
of the previous year, was that a child’s 
power of retention cannot always be re- 
lied upon. Although the child’s record 
may have been accurate when it was made, 
the element of forgetting will enter in, 
and the child may in this way lose some 
drill work that will be necessary in the 
mastery of new third grade work. It was 
found that the third method measured ex- 
actly what the teacher wanted—just how 
much second grade arithmetic outlined in 
our course of study was retained by each 
second grade child. 

A very careful study was made of the 
second grade course of study in arithmetic, 
and the maximum, average, and minimum 
group attainments were noted. As a result 
of this study two o'yjective tests were com- 
piled. One was bused upon the minimum 
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essentials of second grade arithmetic, the 
other covered the essentials of average and 
maximum group requirements. The first 
test was given to each child in the class. 
The second test was given only to those who 
passed the requirements for the minimum 
attainments. An intensive study was made 
from the results of these tests. As many 
groups were formed as the nature of the 
difficulties diagnosed required. ‘‘Group 
Seore Booklets,’’ listing the difficulties to 
be overcome by each group, were made for 
each group. Each child’s name was placed 
on the Group Score Booklet. The teacher 
did intensive drill work with these groups, 
and she tested frequently to see if diffi- 
culties had been overcome. When the chil- 
dren who had taken the first test on 
minimum achievements had overcome all 
their difficulties, and their progress or 
achievement was scored in Group Score 
Booklet with the date, they were ready for 
the second test or the one based on average 
or maximum requirements. Those who did 
not measure up to average and maximum 
requirements were given the same kind of 
diagnostic and remedial work as those who 
had failed to measure up to minimum re- 
quirements. Just as soon as these children 
had overcome their difficulties and their 
achievement was scored, they were allowed 
to proceed as individuals in the third grade 
group. Those who passed the requirements 
for both tests based on the second grade 
course of study in arithmetic were grouped 
together and for convenience were called 
Group 1. These children were ready for 
third grade work. 


HOW THE TEACHER PROCEEDED WITH THE 
WORK IN GROUP I 


The work in the third grade course of 
study was carefully analyzed and organ- 
ized into units of work. These units were 
numbered and listed in a booklet called 
an Individual Score Booklet. A time limit 
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was placed on each unit in the booklet, 
such as, ‘‘Work I Should Do Before 
Thanksgiving,’’ ete. Each child in this 
group received an Individual Score Book. 
let. The units of work were explained and 
developed in a series of envelopes, arithme. 
tic textbooks, ete. They corresponded in 
number to the units outlined in the score 
booklet. The teacher had several lessons 
with the group, explaining how to use the 
envelopes and booklets and also how each 
child might progress by himself, coming up 
to the teacher when he needed help or 


needed to have the teacher score his § 


achievement in his Individual Score Book- 
let. These booklets became the child’s own 
individual progress records. They were 
supplemented by a Class Chart containing 
a list of the same units of work. Either the 
teacher or the child might daily, weekly, 
or at stated intervals of time, score a child’s 
progress in achievement on the Class Chart. 
This enabled each child of the group to 
see his progress or achievement in com- 
parison with that of other children in the 
group, and created a healthy spirit of 
rivalry which made for greater individual 
progress. 

The teacher called this group together 
at times and discussed progress and 
achievement or some difficulty arising in 
an envelope. If a difficult problem arose 
in an envelope or the arithmetic text or 
supplementary book, the teacher had a 
developmental lesson to clarify the diffi- 
eulty. This occurred several times in the 
series of envelopes. For instance, when 4 
child, or group of children, reached the 
unit of work labelled ‘‘Subtraction with 
Borrowing,’’ a developmental lesson was 
needed. The teacher called her group to- 
gether, or waited until a group reached this 
unit, and then she developed ‘‘ Subtraction 
with Borrowing’’ with that group. She 
had several such lessons with the group. 
Then she tested the group to see if the 
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processes had been mastered. Those who 
had mastered the processes proceeded with 
envelopes containing work units; the others 
worked with the teacher until processes had 
been mastered and then joined children 
doing individual work. 

Each child also had an arithmetic en- 


Bvelope in his desk or locker in which he 


kept his Individual Score Booklet and In- 
In the latter he 
did all the work outlined in his Score 
Booklet and on the Class Chart. When a 


‘Echild completed an envelope or unit of 


work he placed it in a box labelled ‘‘ Work 
to be Scored.’’ The teacher scored these 
individual work booklets, recorded prog- 
ress in the score booklets and returned 
them to the children, discussing each 
one’s special difficulty in the pre-school 
period. 

When the work outlined in the individ- 
ual score booklets had been covered, a new 
sheet containing new units were fastened 
into the booklets and new envelopes were 
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added to the series containing advanced 
work. The children proceeded as before, 
the teacher explaining all new steps to 
groups as difficulties arose. 

When all the units of work listed in the 
individual score booklets had been scored, 
the entire course of study in arithmetic for 
third grade had been covered. Every phase 
of the work and all provisions for drill, etc., 
were given in these envelopes and text- 
book listings. 

Objective tests based on the units of 
work covered were given at intervals to 
discover common class group or individual 
difficulties. Each child was expected to 
score only as high as his progress in his 
Score Booklet indicated. 

From these objective results, drill groups 
were formed. The teacher might take ten 
minutes of an arithmetic period for drill 
with these groups, after which these chil- 
dren might proceed with their individual 
work in the envelopes or in their arithme- 
tie textbooks. 
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JOB ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


A Self-analysis for Principals 


I. Professional preparation and growth: 


x. 
2. 


Hw © 


conan 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Academic preparation—degrees. 
Professional preparation— 
degrees. 


. Self-education. 
. Reactionary, conservative, pro- 


gressive, or radical. 


. Educational magazines, yearbooks. 
. Educational books. 

. Educational organizations. 

. Educational conventions. 

. Extension courses in colleges and 


universities. 
Travel. 
Visitation of other schools. 
Up-to-dateness. 
Philosophy of education and of 
life. 


II. Professional ideals and skills: 


Administration 


1. Execution of rules, regulations, 


2. 


3. 


and instructions. 

Codperation with various officers, 
departments, and divisions. 
Attention to care of building, 
grounds, and equipment—co- 
operation with custodian and 

matron. 


. Management of books and sup- 


plies. 


. Organization of school—individ- 


ual school regulations. 


. Classification, assignment, and 


promotion of pupils. 


. Assignment, management, and 


rating of teachers. 


. Devices for securing good attend- 


ance. 


. Care of pupils before school in the 
300 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 





morning, at noon, recess, anj 
after school in the afternoon. 

Management of playground. 

Records, required and individua 

Reports, required and individual, 

Office routine and technique. 

Democratic leadership of teachers! 
Conduct of teachers’ meetings 

Aid in discipline and developing 
school spirit. 

Raising and management of schol 
funds. 

Providing for health and safety 
of teachers and pupils. 

Attention to extra-curricular a 
tivities—athletics, music, nature 
study, library, literary and dra- 
matic, programs for gradua- 
tion, Christmas, Easter, famo 
birthdays, and other special day 
and special week celebrations. 

Work with student council, pa- 
trols, ete. 

Arranging that the recitation 
shall be free from unnecessary 
disturbances. 

Arranging and managing schoo 
assembly periods. 

Adjusting curriculum to meet the 
needs of the particular district. 

Attention to individual and de 
partmental programs. 

Securing codperation and use of 
public library, art museum, 
botanical garden, zoo, commer: 
cial and industrial establish- 
ments, city and governmelt 
departments, and other aget- 
cies, involved in the total prob- 
lem of the education of the 
child. School excursions. 

Continuous permanent survey 
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the essential features and condi- g. Giving mimeographed helps in 
tions of the school. teaching method. 

26. Relations with community—par- h. Giving mimeographed helps in 
ents’ organizations, open-house organization of subject mat- 
meetings, and similar func- ter. 
tions; skill in dealing with i. Giving detailed directions as to 
parents. method, content, and pro- 

cedures. 


Supervision of Classroom j. Conducting teachers’ meetings. 








Instruction k. Interpretation of the course of 
1. Ability in educational survey and study. 
diagnosis. 1. Inspiration. 
2. Professional skill in dealing with m. Securing codperation—sharing 
teachers. work as well as responsibility 
3. Supervision plan. and credit with teachers. 
4. Educational objectives. n. Orientation of teachers. 
5. Educational method. 0. Membership in _ educational 
6. Codperation with and use of su- organizations, use of their 
pervisors. yearbooks and literature; en- 
7. Analysis of results in improving couraging participation of 
instruction (see table below). teachers. 
8. Supervisory agencies used : p. Giving or taking extension 
a. Visiting teachers at work. courses; suggesting appro- 
b. Conference following visit. priate courses to teachers. 
e. Giving references to educa- q. Use of educational conventions. 
tional literature. r. Use of special lectures. 
d. Giving suggestions from per- s. Use of current educational 
sonal experience. magazines. 
e. Demonstration teaching. t. Suggestions and furnishing of 
f. Organizing exhibits of pupils’ special curriculum aids and 
work. devices for teaching, appro- 
Type of Outcome Subject Grade 
1. Habits and skills English Kindergarten 
2. Knowledge Social science Grade I 
3. Character and citizenship Science Grade II 
Mathematics Grade III 
Music Grade IV 
Art Grade V 
Physical education and health Grade VI 
Grade VII 


Grade VIII 
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priate to the particular situa- 
tion. 

u. Exercising democratic leader- 
ship. 

v. Suggesting visits to 
teachers at work. 

w. Testing results of instruction. 


other 


III. Personality : 

. Moral character. 

. Force of character. 

. Intelligence. 

. Health. 

. Dignity, poise. 

Courtesy and tact. 

. Cheerfulness. 

. Optimism. 

. Sense of justice, tolerance. 

10. Sincerity. 

11. Common sense. 

12. Initiative, originality, individual- 
ity. 

Judgment. 

Democratic spirit. 

Democratic leadership. 

Codperation, team-work, loyalty. 

Attitude toward children. 

Appearance, dress, presence. 

Voice. 

Punctuality. 

Accuracy and thoroughness. 

Enthusiasm. 

Stability. 

Social efficiency, citizenship. 

Perseverance, patience. 

Industry—works up to capacity. 


WCONAMTPWON eH 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


IV. Experience: 
1. As a teacher. 
2. As a principal or superintendent. 
3. Length of experience. 
4. Quality of experience. 
5. Bearing of experience on present 
or proposed position. 
F. M. UNDERWoop, 
District Superintendent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


ART PROJECT IN THE FIFTH GRADE 

In preparation for a socialized lesson iy 
history, pictures were brought to class rep. 
resenting subjects studied in American 
history. Some of these pictures were : ‘‘Pjl. 
grims Going to Church,’”’ by Boughton, 
‘Old North Church’’ and ‘‘The Minute 
Men.’’ The pictures were used, then dis. 
cussed ; interest was aroused in the artists 
and their lives. Other pictures of historical 
interest were brought to the class. 

Through interest, later through picture 
study, there developed the beginning of 
pupil appreciation and understanding of 
the works of art of other countries. 
General Aim of the Project: 

The aim of this project can best be ex- 
pressed in the words of this quotation from 
John C. Van Dyck: ‘‘You must look at 
pictures studiously, earnestly, honestly. It 
will take years before you come to a full ap- 
preciation of art, but when at last you have 
it you will be possessed of one of the purest, 
loftiest, and most ennobling pleasures that 
the civilized world can offer you.’’ 
Specific Aims: 

To appreciate and enjoy good pictures. 

To learn more about world-famous artists 
and their lives. 

To learn to love and enjoy only the beau- 
tiful in art. 

To look for beauty in nature and in our 
surroundings. 

To help make our home, school, and class- 
room more attractive. 


PICTURE STUDY 


General Problems: 

In introducing pictures for study, the 
following problems arose: 

What story does it tell? 

Why do you like it? 

Characteristics of objects or figures? 

Location ? 

Time of day? 

Season of the year? 
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Art Problems: 
What makes the picture beautiful ? 
What makes it interesting? 
What gives variety to the picture? 
What is the center of interest? 


| The Artist’s Life: 


His contribution to art. 
General reference to the period. 


APPRECIATION AND RECOGNITION 


After studying several pictures by the 
same artist, pupils tried to discover out- 
standing characteristics of the painter, as 
his use of color, the composition, and other 
phases. 

Pupils tried to distinguish the works of 


various artists as Millet, Corot, Rembrandt, 


Reynolds, ete. 
Pupils discovered how the type of pic- 
ture an artist paints reflects the life and 


[thought of his time. 


Pupils searched to discover the message 
the picture carries, i.e., as Millet’s pictures 
carry the message of the dignity of labor. 

Pupils discussed pictures for their mean- 
ing and message before reading what others 
have written about it. 


CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Art appreciation is a study rich in worth- 
while leads, for it has historical and geo- 
graphical as well as social significance to 
the child, and through it he can be guided 








[into consideration of the people of other 


lands, as well as his own. 
History : 

Many famous pictures bear directly upon 
interesting historical events or epochs, as 
the Colonial Period in America, French 
Revolution, Italian Renaissance, ete. Pic- 
tures studied in connection with American 
history were: 


Portrait of Washington, by Gilbert 
Stuart 

Lincoln’s Statue, by St. Gaudens 

The Minute Men, by Daniel French 
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(Poem, ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ by 
Longfellow, read in connection with 
this picture) 

Pilgrims Going to Church, by Boughton 

The Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by John Trumbull 

Old North Church 

Faneuil Hall 

Old Ironsides, by Gordon Grant (Poem 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes read in con- 
nection with study of this picture) 


Geography : 

There developed an interest in various 
countries represented by artists and their 
work, such as: Millet’s pictures presenting 
work of the peasants of France. 

Oral Language: 

There were group discussions. 

There were reports to class on artists, 
their lives and works. 

Other pictures were seen and noted. 

There were discussions of pictures 
brought to class and pupils decided as to 
its being worthy of a place in the class- 
room or their home. 

There were discussions of ways of beau- 
tifying room. 

There were reports of visits to our muse- 
ums and art galleries. 

Written Language: 

Letters were written to publishers for 
catalogues of pictures. 

Letters of invitation to Fathers’ Night 
Program. 

Original stories suggested by pictures 
were written. Stories about pictures 
studied and about the artists’ lives. These 
stories were used for our class booklet and 
for individual booklets. 

Writing : 

Problems supplied motivated written 
language. 

Individual needs were stressed. 

A desire was felt by the pupils to pro- 
duce a paper worthy to be placed in class 
booklet. 
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Arithmetic: 

Pupils discussed the frame to be used in 
presenting ‘‘Living Pictures,’’ in which 
the project culminated. They computed 
amounts of materials needed for backdrop 
of frame, and for gauze for front of the 
picture. 

There was computation of expenses for 
production on Fathers’ Night, as: (a) ren- 
tal of spotlight; (b) cost of materials for 
frames. 


CORRELATION OF PICTURE STUDY WITH MUSIC 


One of the subjects of the curriculum 
which has great possibilities for correlation 
with the appreciation of art is that of 
music. Often a musical selection may re- 
inforce the impression made upon pupils 
by a famous picture. The appeal of ‘‘The 
Angelus’’ (Millet) was greatly strength- 
ened by such selections as ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles,’’ played on their chimes, the 
‘* Angelus,’? by Massenet, and ‘‘ Evening 
Bells,’’ by Abt. Other correlations of pic- 
ture study with music are shown below. 


CREATIVE WORK 


The following creative work was done 
by the children during the course of this 
project: 


Cutting letters. 

Mounting pictures. 

A class book. 

Planning for presentation of living pictures. 

Planning and making costumes for children 
who posed as living pictures. 


VOCABULARY 


The vocabulary used in their study of 
pictures included the following: 


composition spirit 

line portrait 
color portrays 
center of interest medium 
pattern model 
light and shade modelling 
action landscape 
masterpiece water color 
old masters silhouette 
school of painting foreground 
painter background 
characteristics canvas 
repetition horizon 
repeats high-light 
impression scene 
color harmony space 
balance perspective 
pose still life 
grouping sculptor 
subject sculpture 
figures terra-cotta 
figurines bas-relief 
reproduction detail 
create glaze 


CULMINATION OF PROJECT 


As a culmination of the class project a 
program of living pictures was presented in 
the Assembly Hall to which other classes 
and the parents were invited. The pro- 
gram consisted of talks by the children 
about various well-known artists, each 
speech being followed by a living repre- 





Picture 
Spring—Corot 


Song of the Lark—Breton 
The Child Handel—Dicksee 
The Jester—Franz Hals 


All’s Well—Winslow Homer 


Music 

Spring Song—Mendelssohn 
To Spring—Grieg 
Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark—Bishop 
Hark, Hark! the Lark—Schubert 
Largo—Handel 
Selections from Messiah—Handel 
Mandolin Song from Spanish Folk 

Song 
The Storm—Rossini 
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sentation of one of his best known pictures. 4. A greater ability to select good pic- 
The children aimed to represent the origi- tures and to discard poor and 

Hnal as correctly as possible as to pose and unsuitable ones for home and 
costume. classroom. 

In planning the program there were in- 5. An interest in other forms of art. 
teresting class discussions as to what pic- 6. An interest in collecting good pic- 
tures were most suitable and best adapted tures. 
to representation by children. The class 7. A desire to own at least one good 
was most interested in searching for and picture. 
discovering children throughout the school 8. Good citizenship as manifested in an 
who could be posed to produce the most interest in home and school sur- 
characteristic representation of the picture roundings, cleaner yards and 
they wished to present. streets. 

The pictures finally presented were: 9. An aim toward better blackboard 

The Age of Innocence—Sir Joshua work to make the room more at- 

Reynolds tractive. 

Master Hare—Sir Joshua Reynolds 10. A keener interest in objects of art 

The Child Samuel—Sir Joshua Reynolds around the school. These are: 

The Singing Boys (from the frieze in Statue of David, Victory of Samo- 

bas-relief by Lucca della Robbia) thrace, Mercury, Bas-relief of 

The Angelus—Millet Singing Boys. 

The Sower—Millet 11. An interest in going to art centers 

The Song of the Lark—Breton in community. 

The Princes in the Tower—Millais 12. A connection between pictures 

The Blue Boy—Gainsborough studied at school and references to 

Madame Le Brun and Daughter—Ma- similar ones in literature. 

dame Le Brun 
The Jester—Franz Hals searsaeand 
The Dauphin, Louis XVII—Greuze Pictures from reference books and other 
“| Boy with Dog—Sargent sources : 
1) Portrait of His Mother—Whistler Book of Knowledge 
$1 Mona Lisa—da Vinci Young Folks’ Treasury, Vol. 12 
0- Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
1 Stories Pictures Tell, Carpenter 
h anaes Apollo—A History of Art Throughout 
&f The following outcomes clearly mani- the Ages 
fested themselves : Story of the Art of Building, Water- 
1. An increased power of observation. house 
2. An appreciation of the contribution Great Pictures and Their Stories, Lester 
of the great artists to the world. Junior Instructor, Vols. I and II 
3. A realization that from earliest time My Bookhouse, Vols. V and VI 
man has used various forms of art Pictures used: The Perry Pictures; Uni- 
in which to express himself, as in versity Prints; Cosmos Picture Company. 
weaving of textiles, pottery mak- JEAN Gray, 
ing, rug making, painting, sculp- Madison School, 
ture and music. San Francisco, Calif. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
ATLANTIC CITY 
President F. M. UnpERwoop, District Superin- 

tendent, St. Louis Public Schools, presiding. 


Happon Hatt, Ruttanp Room 
Tuesday, February 25, 9:30 A. M. 


Topic: The Third Yearbook, “Current Prob- 
lems of Supervisors” 
1. The Objectives of the Third Yearbook 
Committee 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Education, State 
of New York 
2. Supervisory Problems from the Teacher’s 
Viewpoint 
Mase, E. Simpson, Director of Ele- 
mentary Grades and Kindergartens, 
Rochester, New York 
3. Supervisory Problems from the Super- 
visor’s Viewpoint 
VELDA BAMESBERGER, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Toledo, Ohio 
4, Further Studies in Supervision Needed 
Wituiam H. Burton, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 A. M. 


Topic: Teaching and Supervision 
1. Teaching as an Applied Science 
FranK N. FREEMAN, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 
2. Teaching as a Fine Art 
Wiuuiam C. Baauey, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
3. Basic Elements Common to All Good 
Supervision 
Mayse.tt G. Busu, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State of Wisconsin 
4. The Organization of Supervision in Large 
City Systems 
ArtHuR DonpDINEAU, Supervising Direc- 
tor of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 

The annual luncheon of the Department 
of Supervisors will be held at the Hotel 
Morton, Atlantic City, on Tuesday, Febru. 
ary 25, at 12:00 o’clock. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, first vice-president of the Depart. 
ment, will preside and an interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. Reservations 
may be made in advance by sending re. 
mittance of $1.75 per plate to the treas. 
urer, James F. Hosic, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

We wish to call special attention to the 
date stated above, as the preliminary an- 
nouncement in our January issue was 
incorrect. 


HOME WORK OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

A recent survey of home work by pupils 
in the elementary schools of New York 
city resulted in a body of suggestions and 
recommendations put forward by a com- 
mittee of the New York Academy of Pub- 
lic Education and a codperating committee 
of district school superintendents. The 
information was gathered partly by means 
of a questionnaire, to which 616 replies 
were received, and by means of a survey 
which covered the subject in about 150 
schools. The problem of the proper con- 
duct of the study period in school was in- 
cluded in the inquiry, as well as the matter 
of study at home. The committee con- 
cludes that the teacher is the key to the 
situation. If the pupils neglect their home 
work it is because there has not been proper 
preparation for it. 

The formal recommendations made by 
the committee are as follows: 

1. There is a real demand for home work 
performed under proper supervision. 
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2. Compulsory home work should be pro- 
‘hited for children below the fourth school 





3. For pupils in seventh-year classes, the 
maximum time for home lessons should be one 
hour. In eighth-year classes it should be one 
hour and a half. 

4. Home study properly explained and care- 
filly supervised will develop self-reliance, 
neatness, concentration, accuracy, industry, re- 
sponsibility, thoroughness, and the habit of 
study. 

| 5. Proper home study is a factor in the im- 
provement not only of the school, but of the 
‘Thome as well. 

‘| 6. Principals and teachers must use every 
‘means to make home work both honest and 
"effective. 

7. Systematic plans must be made for the 
supervision of all home work so that it may 
- not become an undue strain upon the energy 
of the class teacher, nor take time which should 
be devoted to class instruction. 

8. In assigning home work, actual study 
should demand one-half the additional time 
which is given to written work. 

9, Principals have no more important duty 
than carefully to supervise both the assign- 
ments of home study and the methods of de- 
. termining the honesty and efficiency of results. 

10. No home work should be permitted unless 
adequate explanation has been given in school 
by the teacher. 

11. In departmental work there is great dan- 
ger of assignment of excessive home work. In 
graduation classes, however, pupils must be- 
tome thoroughly accustomed to home work or 
they will be badly handicapped when they 
titer high school. 

12. It is advisable in most schools to ask 

r Bparents at least once a week to sign the writ- 
fen home work. 
, | 13. The same amount of home work should 
, rot be expected from all classes in the same 
grade. The “two” or slower classes should be 
given a smaller portion than “one” classes of 
the same grade. 

14. The chief aim of home work should be 
fo supplement classroom instruction. It should 
be educational, and it should not be regarded 
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as a preventive measure to keep children off 
the street. 

15. To a great degree home work varies ac- 
cording to neighborhood conditions. 

16. Quality, not quantity, should be the stand- 
ard of efficiency in judging the results of home 
work, 

17. Principals should control the specialists 
in departmental work, and prevent the demand 
for the preparation of too elaborate notebooks, 
drawings, maps, or essays. 

18. In every school some uniform plan should 
be adopted to regulate the general plan of 
home study, and throughout all grades teachers 
should be directed in the use of the study period 
where such period is utilized. 


A SCIENCE EXHIBIT AS AN OUTCOME 
OF SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


The importance of making proper sug- 
gestions for summer activities and corre- 
sponding attention to an exhibit of the 
results when the pupils return in the fall 
is rapidly becoming recognized. In such 
reports of curricular experiments as those 
made by the staff of the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the Lincoln School, this feature ap- 
pears prominently. From Baltimore comes 
a good example of what may be done. It 
is reported by Miss Grace Rawlings, vice- 
principal of School No. 233, Roland Park, 
in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education for 
November, 1929. Near the close of the 
school term more than forty suggestions 
for summer activities based on science ma- 
terial were given to grades 4, 5, and 6 as 
follows: 


1. Make observations and records of the Big 
Dipper every week. 

2. Use the Scout Book and prepare a list of 
the stars or planets. 

3. Construct a sounding board with at least 
three wires. 

4. Learn the Morse Code well enough to send 
signals from one to another, using a tele- 
graph sound and key. 

5. Make a plan and diagram to show the 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
. 20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


27. 
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method of installing and wiring a stop light 
on an automobile. 


. Design and construct a small steam engine. 
. Who were the first settlers in Maryland, 


and by what routes did they come? What 
effect did the water routes have on the early 
settlers? 


. Prepare a graphic representation of the 


daily temperature of the place at which you 
are spending the summer. 


. Prepare a small model to represent the 


water supply of a town. 

Study the life history of a mosquito. How 
can mosquitoes be destroyed? 

Study the life history of a fly. 

Make a map of the United States. Mark on 
it the positions of heavy storms or cyclones 
which occur. 

Construct the different types of aeroplanes. 
Construct or find pictures of all kinds of 
transportation. 

Construct the different kinds of boats. 
How many different uses of the steam en- 
gine can you find? 

Illustrate the development of transporta- 
tion. 

Make a plan of your garden, using either 
clay or water colors. 

How many different kinds of trees are 
found around your home? 

Collect as many kinds of seeds as you can 
find and prepare a class exhibit of them. 
There are forest wardens stationed in all 
large forests. Why? 

Prepare a class exhibit of the different 
kinds of stones found around your home. 
Prepare a class exhibit cf the different 
kinds of plants found around your home. 


. Make a simple telescope. 


Directions—Introduction to Science, Cald- 
well and Curtis; Book of Knowledge. 


. Construct a simple periscope. 
. Take a picture of all the different kinds of 


animals you can find which are raised for 
their fur; for their hair or wool. 

Find out how many kinds of birds live 
around your home. Make a diagram of a 
city block or of your home on the seashore, 
mountain or farm. Place on the diagram 
a mark for each bird’s nest with the name 


of the kind of bird. Learn what yon cag Some 
of the kinds of food these birds eat, Six ¢ 
28. Study one of the harmful plant insects mot 
such as the Japanese beetle. An os 
29. Make a bird house to fit the needs of som@ Stone 
particular kind of bird. of . 
30. Make a collection of kinds of leaves. (Conf A coll 
struct a wooden box with a glass cover, ig Sea b 
which the leaves may be kept for class use A coll 
Mount the leaves on cardboard with tha Mode 
name of each. See if all the leaves from A sot 
the same tree are alike. Pictu: 
31. Prepare an exhibit of all the different kinig An el 
of building materials found in your neigh§ A ma 
borhood. his 
32. Sketch as many kinds of trees as you can 
find. TH 
33. Construct as many different kinds of kite 
as you can. Wel 
34. Construct a water wheel. or De 
35. Make a calendar of fruit trees. ving ¢ 
36. Make a willow whistle (see Trafton, p. 32, horace 


—Directions). 
Observe how flowers differ as to color. 
Learn to identify some common birds. 
Make a fountain for the birds. 
Make a collection of shells. ribute 
Make a collection of butterflies or mothsmroug 
Take kodak pictures of many interestingpins. 
scientific things. ment 7 
Collect and mount 25 different wild flowers§White 
hara 
Educa 
of the 
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37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


When the pupils returned to school im 
September, about seventy-five had collec 
tions or specimens to be exhibited. An ex 
hibit was arranged and each specimen 
carefully labeled by the pupil. We aré 
told that not only was the interest of th¢ 
children aroused, but also that fine coop 
eration on the part of the parents wai 





developed. One parent arranged an ex poard 
hibit of semi-precious stones. peer 
The outstanding items in the exhibits of five 
the pupils were as follows: CON 
A collection of eight composite rocks The 
An artistically arranged bottle of sand from Bho 
the Painted Desert of Arizona lis 





An exhibit of petrified wood from the fores 


of Arizona ctob 








Some corals and shells from Florida 

Six different kinds of butterfly, carefully 
mounted 

An ostrich egg shell 

Stones from the excavation for the Museum 
of Art 

A collection of ferns 

Sea biscuits 

A collection of wild flowers 

Models of aeroplanes 

A sounding board with three wires 

Pictures of all kinds of transportation 

An elder whistle 

A map showing the farm where a child spent 
his vacation 


THE CONNECTICUT PROGRAM OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


We learn from the Journal of Education 

or December 16, 1929, that a thorough- 
ving attempt to work out the problems of 
haracter education has been instituted at 
orwalk, Connecticut, under the auspices 
f the State Department of Education. 
unds for the enterprise have been con- 
ributed by the Hartley Corporation 
rough its founder, Helen Hartley Jen- 
in. Immediate direction of the experi- 
ent will be in the hands of Mrs. Ruth 
ite Colton, in charge of the Bureau of 
haracter Education of the State Board of 
ducation. Drs. Shuttleworth and May 
f the School of Education, Yale Univer- 
ity, will act as expert advisers. Plans for 
e professional training of teachers and 
pervisors of the State in the art of solv- 
ing character problems are in process. The 
hole experiment has the support of the 
oard of Education of Norwalk and the 
uperintendent of Schools, Mr. John Lund. 
five year program is planned. 





















CONFERENCE ON NURSERY SCHOOLS 


The National Committee on Nursery 
Schools, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
sor Lois Hayden Meek, met in Chicago 
‘tober 24. The time of the conference 
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was devoted mainly to discussion by large 
and small groups under the leadership of 
Dr. Goodwin B. Watson and others. The 
following questions and issues were de- 
veloped in these group discussions: 


How can nursery school children be trained 
to adjust to the world as it may be rather 
than to the world as it is? 

Is routine justifiable in the nursery school? 
If so, to what extent? 

Is excessive standardization of routine a 
danger? 

What is meant by “integrating” the physical, 
mental, and social experiences of the child? 
Does any experience fail to do this? 

What, if anything, does the nursery school 
contribute to the child that he does not get 
eventually without a nursery school? 

How can one define the province of parents 
and specialists in the education of chil- 
dren? Does the parent have any unique 
rights? 

Does adult interference with children’s quar- 
rels increase or inhibit self-control? 

Should nursery school children devote the 
entire day to free play or should they be 
brought together in a group where adult 
coéperation is available? 

What part do physique and physical energy 
play in social adjustment? 

What differences appear in the social adjust- 
ment of different age groups? In language 
ability? In motor coérdination? 

Under what conditions should shock be re- 
sorted to in order to recondition behay- 
ior? 

What forms does the musical expression of 
children take in singing? In rhythmic 
response ? 

Should a child’s attendance upon a music 
group be voluntary or required? Upon a 
story group? Upon group discussions? 

Is parent education one of the essential func- 
tions of a nursery school? 

Is a nursery school justified in developing and 
using techniques which are not likely to be 
used in the home? 

What are the specific functions of the psy- 
chologist and the psychiatrist as compared 
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with those of other specialists in nursery 
schools? As compared with teachers? 

Should there not be more diversity in types 
of play materials and other equipment 
used in various centers in order to avoid 
a too early standardization of equip- 
ment? 

Is the time really ripe for the encouragement 
of nursery units in public education or 
should an attempt be made to maintain 
them only in experimental situations? 

Should there be a differentiation in levels of 
training for teachers who fill different types 
of positions? 

What should be the content of training 
courses? How much actual practice with 
children should be required? 


The chief item of interest before the 
conference was the question as to whether 
a new national association for nursery 
school education should be undertaken or 
not. It was agreed that the present com- 
mittee of nursery schools shall continue to 
function until September 1, 1930, at which 
time an attempt will be made to perfect a 
new organization to be known as the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education. 
It is expected that the first formal meeting 
of the new organization will follow in 
about two years. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PRESS 

The Division of Research of the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute 
sponsors a new magazine called The Teach- 
ers College Journal, the first issue of which 
appeared in September. This is a monthly 
through the school year and will appar- 
ently be devoted primarily to the interests 
of education in the state of Indiana. Most 
of the contributions in the issues that have 
so far appeared are from workers in that 
state. 

Commencing with the issue for January, 
Progressive Education will appear as a 
monthly. Eight numbers will be published 
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during the school year, beginning with (.. 
tober. The format and general education 
policy will remain unchanged, although 
there is a change of editors. Miss Gertrud 
Hartman will be on leave of absence and 
her place will be taken by Francis Fro. 
licher, formerly Provost of Avon Oli Rece 
Farms. ivers 

The magazine called Individual InstrucMsill reg 
tion, published for the first time by thelto stuc 
Harter Publishing Company in the autumffthat g 
of 1928, has become Modern Educationfthough 
The advisory editorial staff is made up offithis in 
such well-known figures as Mr. Carletonfiteache1 
Washburne and Miss Helen Parkhurst. Itflessons 
seems safe, therefore, to conclude thatflother s 











unanimously : 


Whereas certain statements have been made 
regarding the status of women teachers in pub- 
lie schools, be it 

Resolved, that the superintendents of New 
England reaffirm their confidence in the womenf*PPro: 
teachers of our public schools, believing thatjier, s¢ 
they are showing marked qualities of leadershipfuse of 
and inspiration and are training their pubil :7¢q 
to think and act and ultimately to bring about og 
keener public sensitiveness to the appeal Of 7, 


The 
great moral issues, Co,, 1 
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THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Recent publications indicate that some 
miversity professors of education at least 
till regard the elementary school as a place 
9 study ‘‘subjects.’’ The three volumes 
that group themselves under this head, 
hough they differ in point of attack, have 
this in common: they all seek to assist 
teachers, directly or indirectly, in giving 
lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other school studies.1_ They do not agree, 
however, in the list of such studies that 
hey include. Schmidt leaves the arts (fine 
and industrial), music, literature, health, 
physical education, and elementary science 
uit of the account. These are not ‘‘com- 
mon branches.’’ The Garrisons, too, omit 
industrial arts, literature, health, and 
physical education and combine history, 
ivies, and geography as social studies. 
The writers associated with Burton number 
elve and each deals with a separate sub- 
ject. Here ‘‘social studies’’ are once more 
divided into geography, history, and civics. 
Hone of these three volumes carries an 
Explicit statement as to whether the treat- 
ment is supposed to be comprehensive or 
uot. The cumulative effect is to play up 
the traditional studies at the expense of 
he newer, particularly those having to do 
Jrith emotions, imagination, expression, es- 
Pihetic satisfactions, the ‘‘cultural’’ side of 
life. Even more important, perhaps, is the 
Failure inherent in the subject of study 
Pproach to show how citizenship, charac- 
iter, social adjustment, right habits in the 
muse of leisure, and other such objectives 


§ ‘Teaching and Learning the Common Branches. 


of school life are actually to be taught. 
They do not come from formal studies but 
from social experience properly guided. 
The teacher and supervisor should turn 
from perusal of such books as these to 
others treating of the whole of the child’s 
school experience, in and out of class, in 
order to restore the balance. 

The three books are differentiated by 
their purposes. Professor Schmidt aims to 
assist the teacher with limited training and 
opportunity. He has prepared a handbook 
which such a teacher may consult with 
profit, for she will find excellent summaries 
of the principles that should guide one in 
conducting classes through several of the 
school subjects. Modern devices are em- 
ployed to aid in the study of the text, such 
as preliminary statements of the problems 
and outlines of the main heads in each 
chapter. There is, however, little or noth- 
ing to stimulate the teacher to think for 
herself. At best we have one more treatise 
calling for ‘‘assimilative’’ reading. This 
is, of course, in the prevailing mode. 

The professors Garrison sail to a degree 
under false colors. About half of their 
space is devoted to general psychology, par- 
ticularly the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences. This is well enough but for the 
fact that it leaves too little room for any- 
thing even approaching adequacy in the 
presentation of the psychology of the sev- 
eral subjects. And it is the latter, rather 
than the former, that is really needed at 
the present time. The best feature of the 
book is the series of references appended 
By C. C. Schmidt. D. Appleton and Co., 1929. 


t ng Psychology of Elementary Subjects. By S. C. and K. C. Garrison. Johnson Publishing Co., 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. 
Co,, 1929, ' P 





By William H. Burton and others. 


D. Appleton and 
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to the various chapters. These are selec- 
tive, mainly recent, and largely source 
material. The student is invited not to 
read something more like the text itself 
but to go to the library and dig in the rich 
fields that the authors themselves have ex- 
plored to get their material. This is all to 
the good. The subject is new and the data 
for pursuing it limited. The student can 
at least be helped to find what there is. 
In the matter of learning the various sub- 
jects, this treatise is like its predecessors, it 
leaves much to be desired. 

The third volume, that edited by Burton, 
purports to deal with the supervision of 
the subjects. As already indicated, it is 
much more exhaustive than either of the 
others. It does indeed contain a great deal 
that any supervisor of elementary teachers 
ought to know. Much of this the teachers 
ought to know also. That is to say, the 
book is not so much a guide to supervision 
of the subjects as it is to the teaching of 
them. It is, however, conceived through- 
out as a handbook to assist supervisors in 
their work and this it will undoubtedly do 
to a very commendable degree. Even if the 
various writers had been supervisors or 
special students of supervision, they would 
have had some difficulty in preparing well- 
balanced chapters for the simple reason 
that both experience and research are as 
yet limited and only a beginning has been 
made in recording either. 

Inevitably in such a case the contribu- 
tions are of unequal value. Nevertheless 
all display creditable familiarity with the 
literature of their subjects and include 
good bibliographies. Several lean decid- 
edly to the scientific and none can be called 
radical. In such a work there was appar- 
ently little place for the discussion of inte- 
grated units of work, creative expression, 
individual instruction, and the like recent 
developments. There are, however, refer- 


* Education in the United Stetes. By Edgar W. 





ences to some of these things, and no doubt 
in so comprehensive a work, intended for ley, ¥ 
supervisors in school systems throughout pared 
the country, emphasis on innovations would For 
have been ill-advised. It may be pointed heen 
out in this connection that the writer select: 
have not been equally cautious when it gins 1 
comes to the results of scientific investiga. § tions 
tion. These are frequently put forward somev 
with a confidence that the limitations of in the 
the investigations do not always justify. 50 USE 
The editors of the series state in their appli 
preface that this volume is intended to study 
enable superintendents, principals, ani tical 1 
other ‘‘generalists’’ to make an analysis of cot 
and evaluation of teaching and supervision the be 
in their administrative units. It is not 
intended for special supervisors. Such by ca 
persons might very well examine it, never. ties 1 
theless, with a view to learning what work. by tl 
ers in the various subject fields are driving 
at. A glance at the opening chapter, by 
Burton, would also be worth while. It 
would help to develop a useful concept of I 
the task of supervision. 
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THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Not many college textbooks in the history 
of education in the United States have rons 
been written. Professor Knight in his Miss 
own, which has just appeared, gives 4 
hint as to why this is so.? He explains 
that the facts upon which an adequate 
account would be based are not yet avail- nant 
able. Researches in the history of educa- oan 
tion in every state, he says, are pressingly Sh 
needed. but § 

His own account is in the form of @ Goda 
fairly readable account for juniors and ie 
seniors in college. Laymen, too, will find it ine 
useful as a source of general informatio 
and culture. In its bearing upon the actual tots 
problems that beset teachers and admin 
istrators, it does not appear likely to giveg “7h 


ond F; 
Knight. Ginn and Co,, 1929, * Cui 
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as much aid as the earlier work by Cubber- 
ley, with which it will inevitably be com- 
pared. 

For class use excellent apparatus has 
been provided. The bibliographies are 
selective and annotated. Each chapter be- 
gins with an outline and ends with ques- 
tions for study and discussion. These go 
somewhat beyond the information provided 
in the body of the text and may easily be 
so used as to lead to those judgments and 
applications which alone can give to the 
study of the history of education the prac- 
tical value the writer claims for it. This is 
of course just another way of saying that 
the book is only a text after all and, there- 
fore, what the student gets he must obtain 
by carrying on the supplementary activi- 
ties suggested. These have been prompted 
by the author’s experience in conduct- 
ing courses in university schools of educa- 
tion. 


EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE 


Every school system contains many chil- 
dren who were ‘‘born short.’’ To all such, 
whether segregated in special schools or 
classes or included in the ordinary pupil 
groups, the sort of teaching described by 
Miss Descoeudres in her recent book is a 
boon. This author has at great pains col- 
lected a mass of detail with which to illus- 
trate the principles she sets forth. The 
result is that she is able to offer a treat- 
ment at once theoretical and practical. 

She is in general a follower of Decroly 
but shows familiarity with the writings of 
Goddard and draws freely upon the expe- 
rience of schools in different parts of 
Europe. To the English translator, Mr. 
Row, we are indebted for notes on the 
treatment of defectives in Great Britain. 
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WITH REFERENCE TO THE CURRICULUM 


Reconstruction of the curriculum re- 
mains a major interest. Professor Hop- 
kins, chief adviser in the curriculum 
revision program in Denver, presents us 
with an elaborate treatment intended to 
lay down basic principles, provide a 
college textbook, and guide administra- 
tors and committees engaged in the actual 
process of curriculum making. His book 
is divided, therefore, into two parts: ‘‘Cur- 
riculum Principles’? and ‘‘Curriculum 
Practices.”’ 

The number of topics touched upon in 
this book is very large. They are usually 
approached by way of questions, so that 
the whole may well serve as a guide to 
those preparing themselves for curriculum 
revision by a thorough canvass of the field. 
Whether the answers to these questions 
made by the author himself should be ac- 
cepted is a different matter. Most of these 
answers are, of course, ex cathedra. In the 
present state of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, they could not be anything else. It 
will be well if this is recognized, however, 
and the points for which we have adequate 
data to serve as evidence distinguished 
from those concerning which we have as 
yet only individual opinion. The setting 
up of a separate curriculum organization 
with a director at the head of it in city 
school systems is certainly one such point. 
It may very well be argued that such a 
set-up takes away from the general super- 
visors in a system much of their most 
important opportunity. Curriculum spe- 
cialists may well be called on to aid in 
supervision, but to reverse that relation- 
ship is at least questionable. It may tend 
to perpetuate the fallacy that supervision 
is concerned almost wholly with teachers’ 
methods. 


*The Education of Mentally Defective Children. By Alice Descoeudres, Translated from the Sec- 
od French Edition by Ernest F. Row. D. C. Heath and Co., 1929. 


‘Curriculum Principles and Practices. 


By L. Thomas Hopkins. Sanborn and Co., 1929. 
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As the outgrowth of practical experience, 
this book is a very stimulating analysis. It 
brings together in a systematic way a large 
number of the issues that all who are con- 
cerned with the setting up of educational 
programs for the school must face. College 
classes made up of persons who have had a 
good deal of actual experience will profit 
by debating these issues, with the help of 
such objective material as exists. The 
author’s lists of references testify elo- 
quently how scanty this is. 

Dr. Cocking had charge of the curricu- 
lum revision program in St. Louis and has 
capitalized this experience in the form of a 
Teachers College dissertation.5 His point 
of view may be said to be substantially the 
same as that of Hopkins. He reports sev- 
eral experimental and investigative studies, 
but in the main depends upon analysis of 
current practice. His list of references, 
too, includes more theoretical discussions 
than scientific studies. 

Dr. Holloway reports the results of an 
experiment in supervision in ten counties 
in Maryland in which improvement of 
teaching was sought through the partici- 
pation of the teachers in the process of 
curriculum revision.® 

Dr. Bowden has made a new study of the 
‘‘eonsumers’’’ uses of arithmetic.’ He 
contends that former studies have failed 
to distinguish vocational from everyday 
non-vocational uses. By his attempt to do 
this he arrives at the conclusion that about 
85 per cent of the arithmetic still included 
in elementary courses of study should be 
omitted. 


5 Administrative Procedures in Curriculum Making for Public Schools. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 


® Participation in Curriculum Making as a Means of Supervision in Rural Schools. 
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Who knows what good citizenship js! 
Nobody, apparently, if Dr. Mahan’s op. 
clusions are correct. He compared the 
conceptions of high school seniors with 
those of residents in the community anj 
found little agreement among them. As. 
suredly the schools are not teaching thos 
ideals of citizenship which those called 
upon to exercise it think they need 
This study shows the futility of discuss. 
ing the curriculum in such genera 
terms as citizenship, character formation, 
homemaking, wise use of leisure, and the 
like. 

Dr. Beechel has a working program for 
developing the characteristics of good citi- 
zenship.® Since she regards the school it- 
self as a community and seeks results 
through developing a civic consciousness, 
and civic ideals and habits through partici- 
pation in its life, she inspires confidence in 
all those who doubt whether citizenship is 
a subject of study. Her account is circun- 
stantial, reports what happened in a par- 
ticular school, and will prove decidedly 
helpful to principals and teachers in ele- 
mentary schools generally. This seems to 
the reviewer one of the most valuable 
among the recent dissertations in educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Acheson is concerned with the cur- 
riculum in religious education for children 
eleven years of age.1° She made an exten- 
sive investigation to learn what the actual 
problems of such children are upon which 
study in a church school might bear. Then 
she compared numerous courses of study 
now in use in such schools and discovered 


By Walter D. Cocking. 
By William J. 


Holloway. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 


7 Consumers’ Uses of Arithmetic. 


By A. O. Bowden. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 


8 An Analysis of the Characteristics of Citizenship. By Thomas Mahan. Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1928. 


°A Citizenship Program for Elementary Schools. 


University, 1929. 


1 The Construction of Junior Church School Curricula. 


Columbia University, 1929. 


By Edith E. Beechel. Teachers College, Columbia 


By Edna L. Acheson. Teachers College, 
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hat they are lacking in three very impor- 
thant respects. She suggests at the close 
hays of setting to work to remedy this 
situation. 

Dr. Mann, for his part, has made the 
Bnost thoroughgoing study of time allot- 
ments in elementary schools that has so 
iMar been reported.’ His data are drawn 
from the records for 1926 and pertain to 
Iho less than eighteen different subjects, not 
to mention ‘‘minor activities.’’? No wonder 
ohn and Mary do not learn much in the 
dementary school. Of course Dr. Mann 
does not undertake to decide what the 
proper allotments of time would be; he 
-pecognizes that ‘‘an optimum time sched- 
e, however, must await certain scientific 
sAdevelopments in the field of education.’’ 

Meanwhile, the individual system may 
i-eeheck its schedule against the average and 
nfdecide whether it wishes to be alike or 
ispdifferent. 
Y 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


ly PROFESSOR DEWEY IN THE PRESS 


Recent issues of several leading educa- 
tional journals contain more or less elabo- 
Irate accounts of the celebration arranged 
in New York for Professor John Dewey on 
the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day. 
Probably the most complete is to be 
found in the Teachers College Record for 
December, 1929. The material for the ac- 
count was collected and arranged by Mr. 
Clyde R. Miller, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service. Particularly interest- 
ing are the numerous editorials clipped 
g-firom such well-known daily papers as the 
yp\ew York World, Times, and Herald-Trib- 
une, also from The New Republic and The 
Nation. 

The addresses delivered at the convoca- 
tion in Teachers College by Dr. Newlon and 
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Dr. Kandel appear in full in this issue of 
the Record. 

Another excellent symposium on Dewey 
will be found in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for December. 
This includes, among other items, numerous 
tributes from educators in various parts of 
the country, an essay on democracy, by 
Dewey, which appeared in the Elementary 
School Teacher for December, 1903, and a 
reprint of a statement called ‘‘My Peda- 
gogic Creed,’’ first published in 1897. 


EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

In the series of articles on the reorgani- 
zation of the educational program in the 
schools of Raleigh, North Carolina, which 
she is contributing to American Childhood, 
Miss Mildred English, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, writes for the January 
number on ‘‘Creating an Environment for 
Education.’’ 

She takes for her keynote a quota- 
tion from Dewey, in which he says 
that the environment of pupils in school 
can be improved in three ways: by simpli- 
fication, by purifying, and by balancing. 
The teacher, Miss English thinks, must 
know well the meaning of this ideal. She 
must know, for example, that sincere self- 
expression on the part of the children is 
possible only when the conditions provide 
for active experiences and proper encour- 
agement. The teacher must know her 
pupils and for this purpose should have 
in the day’s schedule a conference period. 
This would be supplemented by means of 
carefully kept records, centers of interest, 
such as growing plants and aquaria, and 
the direction of vacation activities, excur- 
sions, and occasional surveys. The article 
closes with a list of outstanding features in 
the environment of the children of Raleigh, 
which the writer characterizes as ‘‘rich in 
possibilities. ’’ 


ge, — Schools Use Their Time. By Carleton H. Mann. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1929 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Bal- 
timore prepared for publication in School 
and Society of December 28, 1929, an in- 
clusive list of educational books published 
in 1929. Over 500 titles are included and 
yet the list contains no foreign books and 
only those published in Great Britain 
which have been imported and advertised 
for sale in this country. The main head- 
ings adopted were: (1) History, Priuci- 
ples, and Philosophy of Education; (2) 
Administration and Supervision; (3) Re- 
ports, General Surveys, and Statisties; (4) 
Curriculum; (5) Conduct and Character 
Formation; (6) Educational Psychology ; 
(7) Intelligence Tests and Measurements; 
(8) Exceptional Children; (9) Educa- 
tional Research; (10) Teachers and 
Teaching Methods; (11) Pre-School, Kin- 
dergarten, and Elementary Schools; (12) 
Junior High School; (13) Secondary Edu- 
cation; (14) Reading, Writing, and Lan- 
guages; (15) School Libraries; (16) 
Mathematics and Science; (17) Social 
Studies, Arts, and Music; (18) Vocational; 
(19) Health and Physical Education; (20) 
Extracurricular Activities; (21) Rural 
Edueation; (22) Higher Education; (23) 
Adult Education. Titles in the field of 
Religious Education were not included. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS IN SPELLING 


In the Journal of Educational Research 
for December, 1929, Professor G. M. Wil- 
son of Boston University discusses ‘‘The 
Purpose of a Standardized Test in Spell- 
ing.’’ He reports that he recently had the 
opportunity of going over the work in 
testing that had been done in a small school 
system in the course of a five year period 
and discovered that, although a great va- 
riety of tests had been given and the 
figures filed away, nothing had been done 
about it. He urges that the purposeless 
occasional testing illustrated by this inci- 
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dent should be transformed into a tr 
functional testing program. When standjmpr 
ard tests perform their appropriate officdhmes 
they contribute to the aims set up in thiplled 
curriculum of the school and that reigfhon-re 
forces new methods of teaching. In thionfide 
light of these principles the writer analyze the 
the test in spelling included in the Stay 
ford Achievement Test as revised in 1994 
Comparing this with the Thorndike wor 
list, he finds that far too many words a 
included in the Stanford Test that appe 
with low frequency or lie entirely outsid 
of the Thorndike list. Comparison wi 
the more recent Commonwealth list of ‘‘th@ourn 
ten thousand words most frequently useffions ’ 
in correspondence’’ reveals practically th@ble, | 
same state of affairs. The right test fomfashio 
spelling, according to Professor Wilson, how d 
the entire list of words which the pupifead t 
actually writes. That list the pupil shoulgfation 
be expected to master perfectly. birth. 
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TEACHING READING TO NON-READERS 






Typical difficulties in learning to rea 
exhibited by children in the schools unde 
prevailing methods of instruction, togethe 
with suggestions for overcoming them, a 
set forth by Professor Walter F. Dearbo 
of Harvard University in the Elementa 
School Journal for December, 1929. Som 
pupils, we are told, reverse the forms 0 
certain letters, words, or parts of words i 
attempting to read and write. Others a 
handicapped by alterations in the correcging | 
sequence of letters or in the outlines offable 
word forms and the substitution of incomfrequ 
rect elements. The reversals are associategmuent: 
with left-handedness and the alterationjeput 
with uncertainty in the perception of worgfavor 
forms and in the memory of letters an@fairy 
words. The writer reviews current metlifhetk: 
ods of instruction and raises the questiogprad 
as to whether the pendulum has not swungfoun 
too far toward silent reading, and whethegfhat 
we ought not to lay greater emphasis ompreh 
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ronunciation and the smaller units of 
mprehension. Individual instruction 
Aomes in for warm praise and attention is 
wlled particularly to the fact that most 
m-readers need to establish or reéstablish 
nfidence in themselves. This last should 
ame the first step in any remedial program. 


[iN EXPERIMENT IN RECREATIONAL READING 


What happened during a semester which 
wlowed the* inauguration of a_ school 
agibrary program in the Gladstone School 

n Chicago is set forth by the principal, 
(Mir. Paul R. Pierce, in the Chicago Schools 
hwournal for December, 1929. The condi- 
pions were said to have been most unfavor- 
ble, the school being situated in a once 
whionable residence section which has 
iow degenerated and is surrounded by rail- 
oad tracks and factories. The adult popu- 
ation of the district is chiefly of foreign 
birth. The procedure adopted was to se- 
ure from the Chicago Public Library 
lassroom collections of fifty books each 
or distribution throughout the school. 
his resulted in the formation of the Glad- 
igtone School Library and the development 
Mf an interest in the use of the two 
branches of the public library that are 
ithin convenient walking distance for the 
pupils of the community. During the se- 
mester there was a gain of 41 per cent in 
ime case of pupils from the fourth to the 
ighth grade in the number of those hold- 
ig library cards. The writer presents a 
able giving the titles of twelve books most 
equently read by these pupils, and com- 
ements that the list is made up of books both 
tputable and well-established as children’s 
avorites. Much wider use was made of 
airy stories than in the case of the Win- 
etka investigation, and in general the 
fade in which a book was popular was 
@ound to be higher. The author concludes 
i@iat a school may, through a definite com- 
@rchensive program in library activities, do 
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much to establish the habit of reading in 
the public library and in the home, even 
though adverse social and economic condi- 
tions must be met. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


A report of an investigation into the 
methods of organization of supervision em- 
ployed by superintendents in cities ranging 
in size from 10,000 to 20,000, by Professor 
Ernest O. Melby of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, appears in Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision for December. It 
appears that superintendents in cities of 
Minnesota generally take an active part in 
carrying on the work of supervision. They 
visit classrooms, make suggestions to teach- 
ers, and assist in revising the curriculum. 
In the matter of relationships, the greatest 
freedom in supervision is permitted to the 
high school principals on the one hand and 
to the supervisors of special subjects on the 
other. General supervisors work directly 
under the superintendent and as a rule 
have little or no responsibility for the work 
of special supervisors. The latter are 
granted almost complete freedom by the 
superintendents to conduct their work, but 
they in turn grant less freedom to the 
teachers with whom they work than any 
other type of supervisor. The judgment of 
specialists was invoked as to what the prac- 
tices of superintendents should be in these 
respects and it was discovered that there 
was a wide discrepancy between the judg- 
ment of the subject specialists and the 
actual performance of superintendents in 
the field. The specialists believe that the 
relation between the superintendent and 
the high school principal should be the 
same as that between the superintendent 
and the elementary school principal. Both 
should be expected to take large responsi- 
bility. They should assist the superintend- 
ent in planning his supervisory program. 
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In general, the report concludes, two 
conflicting tendencies appear: on the one 
hand the superintendent is inclined to take 
over work in the observation and direction 
of teaching that should be performed by 
the principal; on the other hand, he is 
inclined to give to the supervisors of spe- 
cial subjects a free hand. The writer con- 
cludes that the organization of supervision 
is at present in a rudimentary stage. There 
is as yet little agreement as to proper pro- 
cedures, and the techniques by means of 
which guidance may be given without dis- 
couraging initiative and originality are not 
perfected. 
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